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/ EFACHERS AROUND THE WORLD 


pete around the world have a special status and a special responsibility. They 
must play a leading role in guiding mankind to a solution to the difficult prob- 
lems that men and nations face in trying to live together in today’s troubled and 
complex world. ; 

Education, of course, is not a segmental, but a continuous process. The significant 
improvements that are made in collegiate institutions, in which I have a special in- 
terest, will be no greater than the benefits which flow to higher education from 
improvements now taking place in the elementary and secondary schools. In fact, 
some experiments in education which are occurring at the elementary school level 
are among the most progressive influences at work throughout the entire educational 
system. Among these experiments, none is more significant than the use of the social 
aspects of school activity to teach community and democratic living. By this I mean 
learning the process of achieving happy adjustment to one’s fellows of whatever race, 
creed or color. When this job is well done in the common school system, there is 
no problem of social adjustment that can arise at a higher level of education. The 
habit of tolerance and consideration of the rights and ideas of others has become so 
ingrained that it cannot be uprooted. I am convinced that the problem of adjust- 
ment of the individual to the social process and the parallel problem of education 
for individual achievement do not come in conflict in a balanced educational program. 

This is but one facet of the need for sound general education, which, to my mind, 
is the central, unsolved problem of contemporary liberal and cultural education. 
“Men and women are liberally educated to the degree that they are literate and 
articulate in verbal discourse, in the language of the arts, in the symbolic language 
of science; informed concerning their social and spiritual environment and con- 
cerning their relationship thereto as individuals; sensitive to all the values that endow 
life with meaning and significance; able to understand the present in the perspective 
of the past and the future and to decide and act as responsible moral beings” 
(from Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, May, 1934). 

Liberal education so conceived—and I personally like very much this conception— 
today falls short of this ideal in many places. This is a problem to be faced not alone 
by our colleges and universities but by every level of instruction. It is the problem 
of educating for effective and happy living in a modern society. 

One of the most difficult aspects of the problem is that we must first educate our- 
selves in order to provide such education for our students. What hope is there to 
inspire students with such an ideal and to implement it adequately if teachers are 
Not inspired toward similar goals? 

Mankind today, as never before, needs training in character and in his relation- 
ships to his fellowmen. This need and at least a partial answer to its fulfillment 
was stated with exceptional clarity a few months ago by Mr. Howard G. Spalding 
in an article in School and Society. Producing a multitude of evidence of a lack of 
motal sense in our national life, Mr. Spalding asked the disturbing question: ‘“Why 
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have our schools not been more successful in building a nation strong in character 
as well as great in material power?” 

Our failure in character education, says Mr. Spalding in answer to his own ques- 
tion, cannot be traced to lack of religious instruction, but rather ‘‘to our failure to 
distinguish properly between religion and ethics.” Religion, he points out, concerns 
the relation of man to his God; ethics concerns the relation of man to man. “We 
cannot and should not teach religion in the public schools. We can and should teach 
ethics. . . . Once this distinction has been established, teachers become free to de- 
velop an effective plan of character education. The approaches to this task are many 
and varied. Pupils need to be taught the principles of ethical conduct. Emotionalized 
attitudes need to be developed that will lend support to the principles of right con- 
duct. Pupils also need to be given many and varied opportunities to put into practice 
these principles of conduct and led to reflect upon the results of their experience.” 

Specifically, Spalding says, students need instruction in the area of personal in- 
tegrity, in the ethics of democracy and in the area of altruism. The best opportunities 
for instruction in these areas, he believes, will come in the solution of problems that 
arise in the everyday life of the school, in the free and honest discussion by pupils 
of their daily problems, and in a greater emphasis on principles of conduct in guid- 
ance activities of the school. 

Ethical principles cannot be taught merely by reading or talking about them. 
Character is developed best by the example of persons respected and loved by 
children. The personality and character of the teacher is paramount in teaching that 
endeavors to develop ethical and moral ideas in the growing child. Rising delin- 
quency and divorce rates do not give much encouragement to those who hope that 
we can face the future with greater moral responsibility among our children. The 
problem is not one for the churches alone; it is equally a problem for the home and 
the school. While I agree with the words of the Charter of the United Nations 
Educational, Social and Cultural Organization, UNESCO, ‘“‘that wars begin in the 
minds of men,” there would not be the likelihood of such beginnings if men every- 
where were imbued with the same ideals of honesty and ethical behavior. This is 
as much a part of education as training of the mind in the skills and tools of learning. 
Children who have been educated intellectually, morally, spiritually and are happy, 
well adjusted children will pass through their adolescence to adulthood with very 
little distress to themselves and to those around them. Children who, on the other 
hand, have been subjected in infancy and through childhood to influences that can- 
not help but distort their personalities and characters will pass through their adoles- 
cence with great difficulty, with much showing of muscles and loud hysterical talk. 

Though the major portion of our concern is with the development of the mind, 
we can never neglect the development of the ethical and moral character of youth. 
If we do neglect them we do so at the peril of losing our freedoms. We have seen 
what has happened and is happening to children who are given training programs 
under the guise of education, training programs which are dictated by the state for 
the welfare of the state and not for the welfare of the individual. Hitler’s Ger- 
many had little concern for the welfare of the individual except as the individual was 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Brice OF UNDER- 
STANDING 


Mx college teachers had an exciting and faith- 
affirming experience last summer, which I hope 
will come to many others in all parts of the world, in 
the years ahead. UNESCO brought together in Utrecht, 
Holland, during August, 1948, over one hundred Uni- 
versity representatives from thirty-six nations of the 
world, 

To ponder together the problem of relating the 
universities of the world more effectively in the all- 
important struggle for international understanding and 
lasting peace was the assignment of the delegates from their respective countries. 
As they thought and worked together, it became increasingly apparent that despite 
the differences of background, of race and creed and customs, they shared a great 
faith which bound them closely together. These university delegates from all over 
the world were of a common mind that only a tremendous intellectual and moral 
force, independent of temporal powers, can bring peace to a troubled world. 

Back in the countries from which these delegates came, the teachers in the schools 
and colleges of the world are challenged by their responsibility to build together 
that bridge of understanding and humane faith which alone can withstand the 
rising tide of tyranny and destruction. 





MARTHA B. LUCAS 


NEW APPOINTMENT 


Dr. May V. Seagoe, National president of Pi Lambda Theta, has 
recently been appointed head of Student Counseling on the Los Angeles 
campus of the University of California for the year 1948-49. As a part 
of a general reorganization of student personnel services, a new counsel- 
ing center is being opened in which psychological services will be 
centralized. With two full-time and five half-time professionally trained 
people and assorted clerical personnel, Dr. Seagoe is busily at work 
initiating a new program of testing and interviewing which should prove 
valuable to students. Pi Lambda Thetans extend their congratulations 
and best wishes for success to their esteemed president. 
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Bop arest TEACHERS REBUILD 


ELIZABETH H. BARANYAI 


Ar the siege, the teachers in Budapest went to see their schools. They stood 

before the dilapidated building and said: “So, this was our school!’ After 
some moments of tender reminiscences, they pulled themselves together and de- 
cided: ‘And it will be again!” 

Now, the neighborhood would witness a strange phenomenon: the ladies, who 
before dressed decently, carried books, busied themselves with the cases of declina- 
tion or the characteristics of an historical era, were now in trousers, carrying spades, 
shovels, brooms, and dusters, beginning to clean and build the school. Little by 
little, the pupils came, and then the parents. There was only one question in the 
air, who can do something for the school? Work, money, and building materials 
were requested. A parent, an architect, volunteered to restore the roof. Another 
parent paid a workman. The headmistress went to the Ministry of Education to 
secure tiles. A teacher of natural history, of a peaceful mind, intent only to instil 
admiration in the children for the beauty and laws of nature, suddenly developed 
organizatory and despotic qualities and, like a corporal, yelled out words of 
command, formed brigades for carrying mortar, sand, brick. Having then a roof 
above their heads, the faculty could sit down to discuss further proceedings. 

Some schools had been turned into barracks, but others had been used as stables 
so it was often weeks’ work to carry out manure and to clean the walls and floor. 
The sticking of paper in place of window panes was comparatively fine work. 
The gathering of the pieces of furniture, finding drawers for tables, was even 
intellectual work. 

One by one, the teachers got a few days’ leave, went to the country, travelling 
in wagons, jammed together to the point of choking, and brought food on their 
backs in a rucksack for themselves, husband, and children. For that they gave a 
gold bracelet or a chain inherited from mother or grandmother. But hungers were 
satisfied or at least pacified, for the time being and work could go on. A teacher 
was known to have given blood in exchange for food for her children several 
times. Her two sweet little girls figuratively lived on the blood of their mother’s 
heart like the little ones of the classical pelican. 

Then teaching and inflation began. If knowledge in pupils’ heads er have 
inflated at the rate money did, teachers could have worked wonders. Instead, the 
teachers, when they had a spare hour in the morning, ran to the market to buy 
a pound of potatoes for the day’s meal, because if that was not done in the morning, 
they could buy only half of it at the same price in the afternoon. In the spare hour 
in the afternoon, they ran to another market where a sheet of bedding could be 
exchanged for some fat to cook with. “How much would this fetch?” they 
pondered all the time. Meanwhile they taught, and one day they woke up to the 
fact that there was life again and that life, in its natural course, tends to advance, 
rise, intensify, and that, perhaps, once again, there would be culture on earth and 
that the mental values would be important anew. They began to teach with con- 
viction. 
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A day came when they realized they were pupils again, sitting in forms, attend- 
ing to courses. They were being coached in a discipline which, failing to group 
it either with philosophy, sociology, biology, or psychology, we may call ideology. 
After having gone, in the past, through so many ideologies, the teachers learned 
the new one. Meanwhile, the markets became specialized; one had to run to one 
place to secure a certain thing and to another to get another thing, or possibly to 
several, only to find that neither of the things were to be had. Thus, between 
teaching and being ideologized, and selling and buying into the bargain, the 
teacher's life could not be called exactly idle. 

A fourth period followed when the teachers began to teach themselves. In the 
general new start, education also got an impetus to renew itself. The atmosphere 
was favorable to modern educational trends, even claiming them. Some pioneer 
educators, long lying in their graves, came to the fore. Their original work had been 
forgotten. Now, the commentators and propagators got busy in spreading the 
“new”’ ideas. Besides, the modern educational practice abroad was largely made 
known in books and articles; ideals and demands whirled in the air, claiming 
modern methods, better subject matter, more socialized education. Educational psy- 
chology became a new slogan, and the teachers were asked to attend psychological 
courses. This was a suitable course for them; many of them realized, for the first 
time, what educational psychology meant to the teacher. Some took real interest 
in it, some became doubtful as to their own methods and principles. This was a 
really healthy shake-up for the teachers. And they are still at it. While stirring 
their porridge in the morning, they rave about group teaching and are in a quandary 
how to manage it because they must if they want to look modern. Some, en- 
raptured by the revelation that childrea’s initiative might be utilized in teaching, 
wonder what children’s initiatives are like. Others run to the library to find out 
what the teacher ought to do in order that children should work as well as learn. 
You hear ladies talking of global method, of self-government, of a school com- 
munity to serve education’s ends, of experience in school for the children, and the 
like—ladies who used to talk of the new development of semantics, or of the new 
atom-theory in physics, or of abstract painters, or simply about the head-mistress 
or superintendent or colleagues, eventually of a fashionable novel. There is a 
current now which demands modernity in education, and strong are those who 
withstand counter-currents. 

The fever of running to the market is appeased; the money is stable. Stable it 
may be, but little it surely is. What can be had with the salary? At the time of 
the inflation, nobody knew what one’s salary was. There was some money on the 
first of the month, which lost its value a few days after or perhaps in the after- 
noon of the day received; then there was some money again which did likewise; 
maybe later, there was another sum, worth two turnips if one did not spend it 
immediately. Everybody lived like Bohemians, troubling only for the immediate 
needs to be met, never thinking of tomorrow. Nobody dreamed of making a 
budget for one’s expenses. However, with the new money, teachers as well as 
other people, recalling their old practice, are tempted to think of a budget. They 
soon find that this is entirely superfluous. There are only two items in one’s budget 
today, and these need no elaboration: food and rent. There is nothing outside these 
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two. Clothes are out of the question; shoes and other necessities are even more 
scarce. 

Now let us see what can be done if one’s old clothes, providing one possesses 
them at all, are worn out. A member of the faculty appears in a fine dress and 
wears a first-class pair of shoes. Neither the dress nor the shoes are very new 
or fashionable, but still elegant. The colleagues admire the dress, but one of them 
says, ‘‘A sad thing when one begins to be too elegant!’’ Well, here we have one 
of the methods to use one’s best dress for everyday wear. A second method is 
altering a dress; out of two dresses there will be one. The third method is not the 
teachers’ own method but that of their kind friends living across seas, lands, 
mountains—well, simply in the States. There are families with us who wear 
only clothes received from abroad. The writer of these lines has a winter coat, a 
spring coat, two pairs of shoes, two pairs of goloshes, three blouses, four dresses 
and several other garments which were all received from America. “‘And so do her 
sisters, brothers, cousins and her aunts,” as it is somewhat similarly sung in Gilbert 
& Sullivan’s operetta. 

How do teachers live nowadays? “Work and no play”’ as the saying goes. Some- 
times, they can go to the theater with the pupils. Sometimes, they obtain a periodical 
or they get a new book from the library—donations of various organizations abroad. 
All the cultural food comes like haphazard, unexpected chances. Sometimes, there 
is a little friendly gathering in one of the “‘espressos”’ of Budapest, a new institu- 
tion in place of coffee-houses. Here a small portion of black coffee does not cost 
much, and you can sit over it for hours and talk. War past, bridges downed, flats 
lost, and money not found, life goes on. 
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TEACHERS OF NORWAY DURING 
THE YEARS OF GERMAN 
OCCUPATION 


HELENE HANSEN 


fe UNDERSTAND the teachers of Norway and their spiritual fight against Nazi 
tule during the years of German occupation one ought to know something 
about what the year of 1814 meant to the Norwegian people. 

For about 400 years Norway had been under Denmark. After the Napoleonic 
wars in 1814, the European countries decided that Denmark, which had joined 
hands with France, should hand Norway over to Sweden. But the Norwegian 
people refused to be handed over. Invitations were sent out to representatives 
from all parts of the country to meet at Eidsvoll, the place where the vikings in 
earlier days had come together, to make their laws. It was winter time. The 
only communication was by horse and sleigh. The roads were bad, the weather 
cold and windy, but nothing could stop them. At Eidsvoll, the 112 representatives 
stayed for three months to build a Declaration of Rights, founded on French ideals 
brought to France from America. So the sound of the Liberty Bell from Inde- 
pendence Hall in Philadelphia reached across the ocean to far-away Norway. 

The regaining of freedom filled the Norwegian people with’a desire and a long- 
ing to know more about this country of theirs. Researches were begun in history; 
old fairy tales, legends, and ballads were brought together; folk melodies were 
collected; art began to flourish. The year of 1814 meant a spiritual revival. In this 
national renaissance, one name looms above all others, the name of Norway's 
greatest lyrical poet, the young Henrik Wergeland. For four hundred years the 
spiritual culture of the nation had been encaged in the palace of the ‘Sleeping 
Beauty.” It was the enthusiastic, boisterous youth, Henrik Wergeland, who was 
the first to waken it to new life. Many poets are more widely read but his name 
is dear and holy to the Norwegians who feel that his life and deeds are an ex- 
pression of the best and most worthwhile in the Norwegian people. One may 
truly say that he has become their national symbol. 

Henrik Wergeland’s sister, Camilla Collett, was the first defender of women’s 
rights. It is chiefly due to her stirring books and pamphlets encouraging women 
to think and judge independently that the women of Norway got their right to 
vote earlier than did the women in most European countries. It has been said 
that her first book, The Magistrate’s Daughters, was the suppressed cry of a woman 
wanting her independence. 

What Ibsen’s and Bjornson’s plays have meant to the Norwegian people and 
their way of thinking cannot be exaggerated. Ibsen’s mighty poem Brand stirs the 
conscience of anyone who reads it. Brand is the incarnation of will and idealism, 
of force and enthusiasm. He is the personification of the Norwegian people as 
Ibsen intended. 
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One may truly say that art, as well as literature, has helped shape the Norwegian 
people. In a poor fisherman’s hut on the west coast, I. C. Dahl grew up. He is the first 
great painter in Norway after the 
liberation. Although he studied in 
Germany, he managed in a won- 
derful way to keep clear of the 
sentimental exaggerations of the 
German school of art of his time 
and to work independently. No 
doubt the majestic landscape of 
the western coast has had its great 
influence on the artist. His famous 
storm-tossed birch tree, buffeted 
by the wind, yet clinging to its 
stony base, is a symbol of Norway. 
And there is Edvard Grieg, the 
greatest composer in Norway, 
whos¢ music is a revival of the national folk tunes interpreted by a genius who dares 
create his own indepenccnt school of music. 

Let me aiso mention the name of Fridtjof Nansen, the tall, slender young man 
with eyes as blue as the arctic sea that he crossed in his famous little boat called 
“Fram,” which means “forward.” In the League of Nations, he expressed his 
Opinions to the leading men of Europe. In a year when the word Russia was tabu, 
he cries out in Geneva: “In the name of humanity I beg of you who have a 
wife and children at home to think of all those women and children in 
Russia who are starving today. They need help at once. It is a race with the arctic 
winter. Soon all harbours will be closed.” The rulers of Europe gathered in 
Geneva did not listen. But Nanse did not give in. He went to the United States 
where he travelled from coast to coast. Money poured in, and millions were saved 
from starvation. In Armenia and Greece he helped the refugees to find a place they 
could call their own. He became a benefactor to mankind. And through all his actions 
and all his words rang the message of freedom. 

In a country where people have to fight for their support because the hills 
where they till are so steep, the sea they fish in so dangerous, the summer so 
hectic short, and the winter so dark and long, it is natural that people learn to 
keep together. They want to live in peace and harmony and in good understanding 
with their neighbours. It was a great shock to us to wake up on the ninth of April, 
1940. For more than a hundred years we had not known of war in our country. We 
had not prepared for war. We stood quite helpless against an invasion of German 
battleships, German airplanes, and German armies. Since the last World War, 
we had helped German and Austrian children who had suffered from hunger. 
They had come to our homes, and we had shared our bread with them and sent 
them back healthy and happy. Now we met them again in uniforms with weapons. 
During those first days of April, we were paralyzed. We could not understand 
such behavior. But eventually we began to wake up. 

The Germans soon found out that they could only take from us the visible 
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things; they could not kill that spirit of freedom and independence which we had 
inherited from our forefathers down through generations. 

In the war of passive resistance that was started in Norway, the teachers 
deserve a chapter of their own. From the very day the Germans entered Norway, 
they took possession of many schools, often whether they needed them or not. 
Although we greatly resented seeing-our school buildings and equipment de- 
stroyed by the enemy, it meant nothing compared to our feelings when they began 
to try to introduce Nazi methods in our school system. Everybody knew that it 
meant “to be” or “‘not to be.’”” Mothers and fathers, church ministers and teachers, 
all said, ‘‘No, it could not happen.” A circular letter had been sent to all teachers 
in Norway informing them about the new school system that was to be introduced. 
Under penalty of prison and death they were asked to sign the paper. Almost 
one hundred percent of the teachers refused to sign the paper. Thousands of letters 
poured in to the Department of Education, every letter with the same wording, 
that they were willing to go on with their work without salary, but they would 
not help educate the Norwegian youth to obey Nazi rules. Every one of the teachers 
understood the danger of the protest. But they also knew that to sign such a 
paper would mean a gradual spiritual poisoning of the children. The immediate 
result of the protest was that hundreds of the teachers were sent to jail while the 
others lost their positions. For several weeks all schools in Norway were closed. 
But new teachers could not be substituted for the old ones. Eventually, the teachers 
who were not imprisoned were asked to came back to school but were told that they 
would receive no salary. They all came back and took up their work as if nothing 
had happened. They became the heroes of the day. Food and money were secretly 
brought to their homes. They were not asked to pay for their apartments. In a 
hundred little ways people showed them their sympathy. But naturally, the uncer- 
tainty of the future and the constant anxiety for those of their fellow teachers 
who were imprisoned got on their nerves. Those imprisoned expected to be shot, 
but they sent letters to the teachers at home, begging them not to give in, even if 
the worst should happen. And they all decided not to give in. Although the letters 
from the prisoners were encouraging, the news that reached us through other 
channels was not quite so promising. 

Many were sick when they left for prison. It was winter, and they were not 
allowed time enough to put on heavy clothes. Many were called for by the Nazi 
police in the middle of the night, while in bed. Others were taken right out of 
the bath tub. One teacher who had just become a widower writes: “I stood on the 
balcony thinking of my beloved wife that I had lost, wondering how to manage 
the upbringing of my children alone, when the police came. My seven year old 
boy who stood next to me understood that something strange was happening. 
‘Be of good courage, Sonny,’ I said to him. I felt the little dirty hand taking hold 
of mine, while he hid his face, that I should not see that he was crying. It was 
the last memory of home. But all through that long and weary travel to the 
prison up in the Arctic, I felt that warm little hand.” Another teacher had to leave 
his six children, the oldest fifteen, the youngest only two years old. One of them was 
sick in bed. ‘‘I felt desperate. I had only twenty dollars to hand them as I left. But 
to sign that paper! No, I could not do it.” 
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The first meeting place for many of the teachers was Grini Prison outside Oslo. 
Thanks to the many outstanding men and women who had been sent to Grini, 
this prison soon had become famous for its wonderful spirit of comradeship and 
helpfulness. Norway’s greatest professors, musicians, painters, doctors, all con- 
tributed in making the place ‘homelike and safe.’’ When the teachers arrived at 
Grini they got a warm reception. During the entertainment the first Sunday night, 
the teachers had “reserved seats’ while they listened to the university professor, 
Francis Bull, talk about Brand. 

The teachers had come from all parts of Norway, from the big towns, from 
the little villages, from the high mountains, from the valleys, from the great 
forests and from the little islands way out at sea. At Grini they met with people 
representing all professions. There were fishermen and peasants, business men and 
professors. It was a strange mixture of people, all with different cultural back- 
grounds. But they were all Norwegians! 

After ten days at Grini, the teachers were sent northward. They knew that the 
bes€ time of their imprisonment was passed, although Grini was bad enough. 
On a cold winter morning they were put into cattle wagons on the train going 
north. All the children in Oslo knew they were leaving and had gathered at the 
railway station to bid good-bye. And at every station the train passed from Oslo 
to Eidsvoll, children stood waiting, many with flags in their hands, to pay homage 
to their teachers. If any teacher had felt tempted to give in, he got mew courage 
from these enthusiastic children. One of the teachers expressed what everybody 
felt when he said: ‘‘It is for the children we are fighting.” The trip from Oslo 
to the historic place Eidsvoll became a cortege of triumph. ““We would not have 
been teachers if we had not put a symbolic meaning into this trip, for our suppres- 
sors sent us by the very place where our banner of freedom was first hoisted.” 

The Easter of that year of 1942, the teachers spent at Jérstad, further north. 
With regret they thought of the “happy days” at Grini. But worse things were to 
come. The Germans had decided that at Jérstad the teachers should be compelled 
to sign that infernal paper introducing Nazi rules in our school system. They 
were told how much better it would be for the school if they were present, even 
if they had to sign what they really did not mean. The answer was: ‘To sign 
what we do not mean we call slave spirit.” Four thousand, five thousand, six 
thousand teachers were asked to sign. No one gave in. The Germans ‘looked 
bewildered, stupified, and most surprised. At last they went into the sick rooms. 
When they asked the patients to sign, one man gave the answer for them all: 
“If you dare to enter once more and ask us this question, we shall throw you out 
by force.” One of the teachers dared to ask what would happen if they did not 
sign. “Dann geht der Tanz weiter,” was the laconic answer. And it did! 

The teachers had been brave enough to say that they would not give in even 
if they were sent as far north as Dovre. They were sent much farther. Dovre 
was only the beginning of their troubles. They passed the high mountains of 
Dovre and arrived, at last, after a most strenuous trip, in Trondheim. Here 
they hoped the journey ended. But it was only the beginning of the trip. From 
Trondheim they were sent by boat along the rough western coast up through the 
arctic sea to Kirkenes, the border village to Finland and Russia. It is impossible 
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for me to describe the boat the teachers. were sent in on this long voyage. Doctors 
protested in. vain over the lack of food, lack of water, and lack of sanitary 
facilities. Many believed that the ship would be sunk out at sea, yet they kept 
on refusing to sign the paper. The lack of food was the hardest trial during that 
long and dangerous trip. The worst of it was the constant smell of fried steak 
from the German cabin. 

Three pedagogues were sitting busily occupied dividing the whole day’s ration— 
a box of sardines. There was one left over. Who was to be the happy owner? Two 
of them were very much touched by their own generosity when they gave it to the 
third, because it was his silver wedding day! Days of family memories are the 
worst ones to live through. “It is my little girl’s birthday today.” “My wife 
is expecting a child one of these days. I wonder if he shall ever see his father.” 
“Better not to think of those at home. If you do you are done for.” “Take a 
smoke.” “Bless you, have you got some tobacco?””—“Will anybody change a slice 
of bread for a cigarette?’’ Hunger was written on every face. But the hunger for 
tobacco was even greater. 

To shorten the time, some of the most energetic started the “Academy” on 
board the ship. No less than sixty lectures were given. It was not easy to con- 
centrate on what one was listening to on an empty stomach. Let me mention 
some of the lectures that were offered: Shakespeare—India—The Theory of Evo- 
lution—W ergeland—Zola—Astronomy—Galapagoes—Birdlife in the Arctic— 
Greek Philosophy. The voyage took more than two weeks. Many did not get 
a chance to take off their clothes or to change. Water was scarce. One evening the 
captain advised everybody to sleep on deck because of the mines. Many were too 
tired to obey. After seventeen days, the boat at last landed in Kirkenes, way up 
in the arctic. Here the teachers were all installed in stables provided for them. 
There they all sat together, the intellectuals of Norway, living under the strangest 
conditions, dirty conditions, unworthy conditions, with rats and mice as daily 
companions. Why did they all sit there? Why did they have to go through all 
this misery? Because they knew that the future of the children was in their hands. 
Because they knew that the destiny of their country depended on their strength 
in this weaponless fight against German tyranny. And they knew that they 
represented a people who for more than a hundred years had celebrated their 
day of freedom—a people who had tried to build their national life on peace 
and understanding with other people. They knew that they belonged to a country 
that had fought intellectually and spiritually for freedom and democracy for all 
humanity. Willingly they decided to give their lives, if necessary, to defend their 
freedom. Never had the national anthem meant more to them than now. And never 
before had they felt as they did now that they had a king and that they loved him. 
Together they all prayed: ‘God save our King and Country.” 

One day, a little boy in Kirkenes called out to the teachers: ‘““You have won.” 
At first they laughed at the words. The conditions under which they lived were not 
such that they felt like conquerors. And yet it may truly be said that the action of 
the teachers helped to shape the destiny of the country. Their willingness to 
suffer and endure and their firm tefusal to obey Nazi orders had set the example. 
What the teachers had endured, others were willing to endure. I think not only of 
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the teachers who went to Kirkenes and other prisons, but I think of the many 
thousands of teachers in town and country schools who backed them and who got 
strength and courage from the seven or eight hundred men behind the prison bars 
in northern Norway. And behind the teachers stood the parents and the children 
and the whole Norwegian people. Never before had they kept together as they did 
after the teachers’ action of passive resistance. The Nazi Department of Edu- 
cation, at last, understood that they had lost. All their work to nazify the school 
had been in vain. It is not necessary here to tell about the homage that was paid 
to the teachers both at home and abroad. But I believe that the fight of the 
teachers has shown to the world the spiritual strength of the people. More and 
more we are realizing that we cannot gain freedom and democracy unless the 
people are educated for it. 


AWARDS FOR RESEARCH 
Pi Lambda Theta 


Announces 
Awards for Research on 
Professional Problems of Women 


From the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship Fund 


Pi Lambda Theta announces two awards of $400 each, to be granted on or before 
August 15, 1949, for significant research studies in education. 

An unpublished study may be submitted on any aspect of the professional problems and 
contributions of women, either in education or in some other field. Among others, studies 
of women’s status, professional training, responsibilities and contributions to education 
and to society, both in this country and abroad, will be acceptable. 

No study granted an award shall become the property of Pi Lambda Theta, nor shall 
Pi Lambda Theta in any way restrict the subsequent publication of a study for which an 
award is granted, except that Pi Lambda Theta shall have the privilege of inserting an 
introductory statement in the printed form of any study for which an award is made. 

A study may be submitted by any individual, whether or not engaged at present in 
educational work, or by any chapter or group of members of Pi Lambda Theta. 

Three copies of the final report of the completed research study shall be submitted to 
the Committee on Studies and Awards by June 1, 1949. Information concerning the 
awards and the form in which the final report shall be prepared will be furnished upon 
request. All inquiries should be addressed to the chairman of the Committee on Studies 
and Awards. 

The Committee on Studies and Awards includes: 

Alice H. Hayden, University of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington, Chairman 

Elizabeth Bauer, 3324 39th Avenue, Oakland 2, California 

Dorothy Dakin, The Hillcrest, Apt. 30, Pullman; Washington 

Florence Heisler, Box 311, Cheney, Washington 

Beatrice Young, 4625 S.W. 45th Avenue, Portland 1, Oregon 














Tie. TEACHER IN DENMARK 
AND SWEDEN 


RUTH HILDEGARDE STERNER 


Sz the teacher in Denmark has always held a peculiarly free position, the 

restrictions placed upon him during the war years were not a little galling. 
From April 9, 1940, when teaching stopped in the schools, until *“ay, 1945, when 
relief came in the German defeat, Danish education was disturbed by the terror, 
suppression, insecurity, and fear of the war. Since school buildings were taken 
over by the Germans, children were taught in neighboring churches or homes. 
Even after 1945, schoolhouses had to bear the burden of the refugees sent by 
Hitler and only gradually were camps found for those unwelcome guests. As 
frequent air alarms disturbed the teaching, the children were little disposed for 
school work. A decline of morality was evident. Children frequently played truant 
and many girls of school age fraternized with German soldiers. 

It seems, however, to the casual observer, that the inner life of the schools was 
not touched by the war. This was due, in part, if not wholly, to the fact that 
authorities and teachers succeeded, through extraordinary perseverence, in protect- 
ing education from an antinational spirit. They all banded together and took part 
in the underground movement and the resistance. The Germans could not con- 
trol the textbooks, and any teacher who aided the invaders was dismissed. That 
this professional spirit permeating the schools carried over to the postwar years 
is evident in all branches of Danish education. 

Courses in the seminariums or normal schools in Denmark are four years in 
length for primary school teachers and five years for middle school teachers. 
A teacher in a gymnasium or university must go to school for eight years. Those 
teachers unlikely to succeed are weeded out during the period of training. For all 
teachers, there is a two-year probationary period. At the termination of this period 
the teacher is “in” for the rest of his teaching years. Very rarely is a teacher dis- 
missed for any cause. If his personality clashes with that of another member of 
the teaching corps, he is shifted around until a more harmonious situation is 
found. The average salary for a “‘laerer” or man teacher is eight hundred seventy- 
five ctowns a month, a little over two hundred dollars in our money. For the 
same job a “‘laererinde’” or woman teacher receives five hundred twenty-five 
crowns. Every third year the teacher jumps up another step on the salary scale. 
He can jump six times before he reaches the maximum. 

Oddly enough, to a teacher from education-conscious America, graduate teacher- 
training courses are few and far between. The only one I heard of during the 
summer of 1947 was in Helsingor. Those teachers who attend are forward-looking, 
professionally minded individuals who spend their time and money for something 
which will be of no material benefit to them. As a general rule, no teacher goes 
back to school after having finished his preliminary training unless he wishes to 
change his profession. 
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Teachers in Denmark teach thirty-six hours a week until they reach the age of 
fifty-five. At that age, they teach only thirty-three hours, and, after reaching the 
age of sixty, they teach only thirty hours a week. 

In Denmark, a teacher is pensioned after twenty-eight years of service after 
the age of thirty-five. He then receives a pension equal to two-thirds of the salary 
he was receiving at the time of retirement. If a superannuated teacher dies before 
his wife, the widow receives one-third of his pension for the remainder of her life. 
Translating that system into the American educational scene would mean this: 
a teacher receiving a salary of three thousand dollars retiring at the age of sixty- 
three would receive about two thousand dollars in pension; if, after a few years 
he were to die, his widow would receive about seven hundred dollars a year. 

In Denmark, the government contributes about eight per cent to the pension 
fund, while the teacher contribution amounts to a levy of about three and one-third 
per cent on his entire salary. 

I found Scandinavian teachers all over Denmark and Sweden eager to interpret 
educational policies and practices for the American visitor. At one school in 
Aalborg, Denmark, the ‘‘overlaerer” or principal, happy to have someone on whom 
to practice his English, squired me around to each room in his building and to 
several schools out in the country. In one school I sang ‘‘God bless America’ for 
the children, and in the other they taught me a Danish song. I observed that, in 
all these schools, men and women teachers retired to the lunch room for the 
fifteen minute morning and afternoon rest period, where they drank strong coffee, 
ate “conditorkager” (little cakes), and smoked Danish cigarillos which are about 
one-half the size of cigars. 

When I visited schools in Goteborg, Sweden, I went to the Central Office in the 
Hvidfeldskaskola, where a courteous school man directed me, in halting English, 
to the new Sonnagskola and the progressive KarlJohanskola. In these schools, 
there were staff rooms, large principals’ offices, rest-rooms for the teachers, smok- 
ing rooms, and small well-lighted rooms for correcting papers. I visited several 
schools on the last day of school. At this time, all rooms had oral examinations 
and exhibits of pupils’ work for the parents. At the June school assemblies, talks 
were given by faculty members and awards were presented to deserving pupils. 
To wind up the school program, parents, pupils, and teachers lifted their voices 
in “Du Gamle, Du Fria, Du Fjallhéga Nord,” a national song. 

Many of the teachers in Sweden spoke fairly good English for never having 
been abroad. From one teacher in KarlJohanskola, I learned much about the 
Swedish educational system. This teacher had spent five months in America touring 
and visiting American schools. 

At the present time in Sweden, a teacher in a middle school must spend five 
years at the university and one year on probation. Ten years attendance at the 
university is required to qualify as a teacher in a Gymnasium. 

‘In Sweden, now, there is a committee of thirteen citizens appointed by the 
government to study, among other things, ways and means of lessening the num- 
ber of years required for school attendance. It is the feeling of the committee that 
elementary and secondary education should cover a period of about twelve years, 
six in the elementary school, three in the middle schools, and three in the gym- 
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nasium (university). There are teachers serving actively on this committee and on 
many other committees which study problems of education. Special attention is 
now being paid in the seminariums or normal schools to the training of nursery 
and kindergarten teachers, since it is the trend to have all children start school 
at an earlier age than seven. Although I noticed that there were many large 
schools all over Sweden, the present tendency is toward small schools of not more 
than five hundred and small classes of not more than thirty. 

Teaching in Sweden, as in Denmark, is considered a good career. One of my 
relatives, a young fellow of twenty-three who is just finishing his sixteenth year 
of school, began teaching this year at one thousand kronor (two hundred fifty 
dollars) a month. 

English is taught in the Swedish schools at the beginning of the fifth year in 
school. Radio, films, and current literature are media used to spread a knowledge 
of English. American films are extremely popular. One can hardly read a page in 
a leading Swedish newspaper without finding American terms—“splendid isola- 
tion,” “‘on speaking terms,” “shopping tour,” and “quick comeback.” 

Interest in and a feeling of sympathy for things American are very evident in 
Scandinavian educational circles. Much that is progressive and forward-looking in 
the training, remuneration, and welfare of teachers has an American flavor. How- 
ever, we have a great deal to give each other. Exchange students can do a little; 
exchange teachers, not only on college levels, but also on high school and ele- 
mentary school levels, can also work toward a more complete accord in professional 
thinking. 
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The Workshop for Health and Fitness, which was conducted at College Camp, 
Wisconsin, from July sixth to thirty-first this year as a part of the summer edu- 
cational program of George Williams College, was an assembly of workers of 
many trainings, experiences, and professional affiliations. The guiding philosophy 
of the students is expressed in the theme, ‘‘to help people to live in ways that will 
add years to their lives and life to their years.’’ The fact that the workers lived 
in a beautiful camp setting on Lake Geneva for twenty-five days and gave fully 
of their personalities to the common life added much to the satisfactions of work- 
ing and thinking together for a common cause. The workshop was a truly coop- 
erative effort, and the students were fortunate in having unsurpassed guidance 
from a faculty consisting of persons of wide experience and outstanding leader- 
ship, especially in the area of the educational approach to health and fitness. 
Generous contributions of consultant personnel and scholarship funds by thirty 
national, state, and local organizations were noteworthy factors in the success 
of the workshop and enabled the participants to further their common objective— 
health improvement. 











. AND WORK OF THE 
TEACHERS IN POLAND 


WITOLD KRUK-OLPINSKI 


A’ STUDY of the status and the work of the teachers in Poland which ignored 
the development of the school system would be incomplete indeed. The 

teacher plays a more important role than a person in any other kind of job; it is, 

therefore, important to know the schools in order to understand the teachers. 

Whea, in 1918, Poland after 125 years regained her independence, the school 
system was organized on the pattern of the Russian, Prussian, and Austrian systems. 
It was an old-fashioned system, familiar to the 18th and early 19th centuries. There 
were two types of schools suited to the needs of two social levels. In the lower 
classes, there were the ‘‘people’s schools,” which consisted of four grades, in some 
instances supplemented by three-year continuation schools or vocational and trade 
schools. The upper classes had their eight year high school, the so called “gym- 
nasium,”” based mostly on two years of preparatory work in special classes or on 
education by private teachers at home. At graduation from this high school, the so 
called “maturity certificate’ was the prerequisite for admission to college and 
university studies. Theoretically, it was possible to enter “\gymnasium’”’ after gradua- 
tion from the “people’s school” at the age of ten or eleven, but for many economic, 
social, and educational reasons, actually there were very few opportunities for higher 
education open to the lower classes beyond the public school system. In what was 
formerly Russian Poland, the situation was the most tragic, because the tsarist 
regime made no effort to promote even a small public school system, and, as a result, 
a high degree of illiteracy prevailed until 1922. 

When Poland achieved her independence, her school teachers, traditionally the 
most liberal and democratic-minded of all Polish groups, set out to establish 
a modern and democratic school system. The first step in this direction was to 
introduce uniformity into the ‘“‘dual’’ school system, and education was made 
compulsory throughout Poland for all youngsters from seven to fourteen. For 
this purpose, free public elementary schools were established, covering seven years 
of training. Later, compulsory education was extended through public high schools 
and continuation schools, with evening classes for employed and morning classes 
for unemployed youngsters up to the age of eighteen. The development of the 
school system had to proceed slowly because of the inadequacy of the teachers’ 
staffs to meet the requirements of such an extended school system. Teacher train- 
ing institutions had to be established at first and the development of the school 
system followed. From 1918 to 1939, the interlude of peace between World 
War I and II, projects for the reorganization proceeded systematically and with 
very favorable results. 

Then came the World War in 1939 and put an end to all this. The German 
occupation made an all-out effort to destroy the school system, closing all secondary 
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schools, colleges, and universities. Only the teaching of the “three R's” was per- 
mitted, and even in elementary schools the so-called ‘‘academic’’ subjects were put 
on the prohibited list. A great number of outstanding teachers of secondary schools, 
colleges, and universities were arrested by the “Gestapo,” put in concentration 
camps, and killed. It was the educated and professional classes in Poland that 
suffered the most in the German policy of extermination. During the German 
occupation, many teachers hastily crganized the ““underground”’ secret school system, 
comprising secondary schools and to some extent colleges and universities. The 
Germans tried desperately to destroy them, and the Gestapo succeeded at times in 
apprehending the offenders. This usually meant instant death. The famous case 
of the sociology class in the secret university of Warsaw, resulting in the death of 
the professor and all the students of the class, is a flagrant example of Nazi ruth- 
lessness in suppressing education. The Ger- 
mans, however, never wholly succeeded in 
preventing the Poles from carrying on their 
secret education. Education carried on under 
cover must, of necessity, be less effective 
because of such serious handicaps as lack of 
libraries, laboratories, and other essential 
facilities and equipment. The fact that classes 
had to be small in size as a safety precaution 
further limited the scope and efficiency of 
secret education. Almost everybody partici- 
pated in the struggle against the German 
occupation, but the contribution of the teach- 
ers was especially noteworthy. They fought 
not only as teachers to uphold and continue 
education, but they joined sabotage and parti- 
san groups, living in forests for many years. The number, especially that of high 
school, college, and university teachers, killed by the Gestapo, was very great, re- 
vealing the risks and hazards involved in their many war activities. 

After the war, the school situation in Poland was desperate. When, in 1945, 
the schools and universities were reopened in Warsaw, Wroclaw, and many other 
places, a great number of school buildings were completely destroyed and the 
rest were damaged and without equipment. In the winter of 1945-46 the teachers 
had to work in unheated buildings without windows in far-below-freezing tempera- 
tures. Oral teaching took the place of textbooks, which were not available, and often 
sand in the school yard and a stick had to replace blackboard and crayon or paper 
and pencil. 

In spite of such serious handicaps as curtailed teaching staffs and as lack of school 
buildings and equipment, the desire for education was so strong and the zeal of the 
teachers so admirable that all obstacles were more or less overcome and education 
got off to a good start. 

The reconstruction of school buildings was one of the first tasks undertaken 
after the war. In spite of the financial and technical obstacles in such a devastated 
country, rapid progress was made, so that now there are, for instance, no more 
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school buildings without windows. The shortage of schools is still great, all classes 
are ovet-crowded, and almost all buildings are used in two or even three shifts. 
Lack of equipment is still serious, although not so critical as in 1945. 

The school system in Poland, after the war, was reorganized on the following 
basis: an eight year elementary school, the ‘Foundation School,” as the background 
in education for several types of secondary schools; the so-called ‘General Edu- 
cation” school (with an exclusively academic curriculum), the vocational and 
trade school, the agricultural and technical school, and many others—generally 
corresponding to the work of four years of high school in America. However, 
there are, for instance, technical schools with a six-year curriculum which corre- 
sponds to that of the American high school plus junior college. 

The requirement for admission to a secondary school is graduation from the 
‘Foundation School.”” A good record in scholarship in the secondary school makes 
one eligible for admission to college or university, with this restriction, however, 
that the same field of study must be continued in the higher institution. One may 
pursue studies as far as his abilities and scholastic record permit. 

Much has been done to overcome the handicaps of poor economic conditions. 
Not only colleges and universities, but even most of the secondary schools have 
dormitories for the accommodation of students. A great number of scholarships 
are granted in high schools, colleges, and universities and are available to all 
students meeting the requirements. Many scholarships are granted by cities or 
counties, or by private persons. All the education, from nursery school to graduate 
studies at universities, is public and free. There are private schools of various types 
also. 

Because education is highly valued in Poland and because it offers the only means 
of advancement, the teachers, as a social group, are held in high esteem. This 
high regard is not measured in commensurate pay, for here, as in other countries, 
the remuneration is small in comparison with the compensation in other occupations. 
But even in this respect, some improvement is indicated, within the limits per- 
mitted by the economic conditions of the country. 

Before World War II, the teachers were organized in several different associa- 
tions. After the war they were consolidated into one, namely: “ZWIAZEK 
NAUCZYCIELSTWA POLSKIEGO” (Polish Teachers’ Association). This unifi- 
cation was effected in the belief that one centralized organization could function 
more advantageously in the interest and welfare of the teachers than could many 
smaller ones. The “Z.N.P.” (Polish Teachers’ Association) not only seeks fair com- 
pensation and improved working conditions (with understanding indeed of the 
specific conditions in a war-destroyed country) but is engaged in social welfare 
work and training. It owns and operates tuberculosis hospitals and a great number 
of rest-homes in almost every health resort, accommodating members at low cost. 
The cost usually amounts to ten per cent of the average salary for a stay of two 
weeks and includes board and lodgings. Railroad transportation for the round 
trip is free. To operate these rest-homes at such a low cost the ‘“Z.N.P.” receives 
special funds from the Ministry of Education and from other sources. In addition 
to its many social welfare activities, the association also grants loans to its members 
and subsidies to cultural groups. Because of the great shortage of teachers after the 
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: war, it became necessary to employ “‘substitutes’” as an emergency measure. The 
“Z.N.P.”, however, through its many educational activities, affords these teachers 
the opportunity to attend qualifying ‘‘In-Service-Training” courses. It sponsors 
vacation courses, enabling teachers to combine study and recreation under pleasant 
surroundings. These courses are usually planned in cooperation with the school 
authorities (Boards of Education, Provincial Departments of Education, and 
Ministry of Education), teachers attending them are reimbursed for travel and 
living expenses on a ‘‘per-diem” basis. The “Pedagogical Institutes,” also organized 
by the “Z.N.P.,” give courses to active teachers with five year minimum teaching 
experience. These institutes correspond to teachers colleges at American univer- 
sities, except for the five year qualifying entrance provision. While studying at 
the “Pedagogical Institute” teachers receive their full salaries. “‘Z.N.P.” is also 
engaged in important publishing activities, through the ‘‘Nasza Ksiegarnia” (Our 
Bookshop), in the field of education, including periodicals and textbooks. For 
instance, the “Psychologia wychowawcza’’ (Educational Psychology—a scientific 
review) is published by “‘Nasza Ksiegarnia.”’ The editing of special magazines for 
youngsters of varying age groups is an important contribution of the “Z.N.P.” in 
supplementing the work of school education. These magazines are extremely 
popular with their readers and are intended to replace the educationally uncon- 
trolled and often really scandalous “comics’’ and other booklets of that type. 

Teachers, as an occupational group, have a high degree of social mindedness and, 
especially in small places, do much in the way of raising the cultural standards ot 
the community in which they live. In the villages, amateur theaters, glee-clubs, and 
libraries are organized by the teachers, who engage in their own profession while 
promoting these activities. Not only are they devoted to the pursuit of cultural 
values themselves, but they also do their utmost to broaden the base for a truly 
democratic culture, a culture “for everybody.” 





TEACHERS AROUND THE WORLD 
(Continued from page 66) 


useful to the state. Consequently the state had no concern for ethical and moral 
considerations which developed the independence, initiative, dignity, and freedom 
of opportunity for youth and citizens generally. 

If we are to have freedom and self-government, we must have freedom for the 
individual to pursue his interests and develop his latent capacities. He must have the 
final choice. He and he alone must develop his capacities to their utmost. It is the 
mission of education to provide him with the opportunities necessary for the full 
expression of his latent abilities. 

In the fulfillment of this mission, teachers around the world have a special status 
indeed. Needless to say, they have a special responsibility and a great opportunity 
as well. 

RAYMOND B. ALLEN 














TEACHERS IN CHINA 


EDWARD CHING-T’IEN FEI 


F2 THE past two months I have had the honor and pleasure of participating 

in the Community Forum program of the University of Washington. I have 
had the wonderful experience of traveling through all parts of the state, meeting 
the school teachers and talking to the students. Even in the farthest and smallest 
communities, I have seen modern and well-planned buildings, spacious and well 
equipped; glistening yellow busses, bringing in students from miles around; ade- 
quately stacked libraries, fairly teeming with purposeful silence; huge playgrounds, 
alive with noisy activity. These are the public schools, dotting the countryside, 
so naturally a part of every community. How can I even begin to compare this with 
the winding foot paths leading to the decrepit temple, the bare room and solitary 
benches, the ragged children, the one worn book from which succeeding classes have 
repeated and memorized after the teacher? 

It is even harder for me ta find some common ground for comparison between 
the teachers. Try as I might'to picture the similarities and differences in the calibre 
of teachers, their backgrounds and amount of education, their teaching methods and 
improved techniques, my mind keeps reverting to the most simple comparison 
and eloquent contrast—teachers here seem well fed! 

In learning of the problems met by teachers in this country, I begin to see cer- 
tain broad similarities with the problems Chinese teachers are meeting. But in a 
country where education in the cities is still a luxury for the few, and where modern 
education still has to face its stupendous task in our vast rural areas, comprising 
fully eighty percent of our land and seventy-five percent of our population, even 
these similarities become a contrast. One hears repeatedly of the shortage of teach- 
ers, the heavy schedules under which teachers work, the totally inadequate salaries, 
which have served further to discourage prospective teachers. This same problem 
faces China, but in a totally different degree. We have more than a shortage of 
teachers. Were every teacher in China today to change suddenly into a fully 
equipped and staffed school, we would still be critically short of schools and the 
teachers to man them. Our schedules were more than heavy. The average load 
we had in our middle school (junior and senior high school) was twenty-one 
hours per man for a six day week, not including extra-curricular activities, acting 
as class mentor, taking evening study periods, or other administration work, of 
which every faculty member had a goodly share. As to inadequate salaries, the word 
is really being used to describe two totally different situations. Our school provided 
us with dormitory type of lodgings (without electricity, running water, or spring 
beds). We all ate in a community kitchen, food that filled rather than nourished, 
where meat, small slivers of fat, could be found in one meal every few days. Our 
food bill was deducted from our salaries at the end of each month, and more often 
than not, we found that we were in debt to the school (which the school kindly 
disregarded). It was the rule, rather than the exception, to find teachers taking 
on odd jobs in the evenings or the weekends. More fortunate ones sold their be- 
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longings or used up their scanty savings to give themselves and their families 
inadequate food, clothing, and shelter. So desperate has been the need, that the 
teachers, traditionally sedate and physically meek, have, in the last few years, 
resorted more and more to strikes to obtain some minimum of the necessities of life. 

Why then do people teach? For teachers all over the world the answer must be 
the same—the satisfaction of teaching. The sacrifice, if such it be, has always 
seemed well worth making. This has been true in China, where teachers have tra- 
ditionally been considered as the highest group socially, with due honor and respect. 
The adventure of learning, of opening and aiding growing minds, the sense of 
accomplishment and progress, have been adequate reward. 

But the teachers in China today face a critical situation. While on the one hand 
their economic position is sinking rapidly in the deterioration of the political 
and economic crisis, their intangible rewards are being slowly taken away by the 
channeling of education into definite molds and the restriction of personal and 
academic freedom. One striking fact in my present observations has been the indi- 
viduality of each and every American school. Depending almost completely on the 
parents and teachers, each school has had free rein to develop and grow without 
any thought of conformity to other institutions. The adoption of a textbook, the 
arrangement of courses, the emphasis of subjects, the media and methods used, 
all differ from school to school. More than that, the manner in which a way of 
living—in freedom and democracy—is being brought to the students, through free 
discussion, student elections and self government, in class and at play, by experi- 
mentation and every day living, is a sure in- 
dication of the vitality of America’s school 
system and the role of its teachers. The 
teacher in China must be given this same op- 
portunity and right, and Chinese teachers are 
hoping desperately that America will under- 
stand and help. The growing crisis within 
China—economic, military, and political— 
naturally limits our range of freedom, and re- 
strictions and regimentation have been ac- 
cepted under the demands of total war. How- 
ever, we are concerned lest these limitations, 
accepted for patriotic reasons, become a per- 
manent part of our system, and the freedoms 
which American teachers assume are basic be- 
come stifled. We appreciate the concern 
which American teachers have shown the 
teachers in China, and turn toward United 
States for aid and leadership in solving our 
immediate and long range problems. 
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In the October, 1948 issue of The Education Digest, is a condensation of an 
article, ““The Education of American Indians” by Erna Gunther. Dr. Gunther's 
article was first printed in the Pr LAMBDA THETA JOURNAL, May, 1948. 














AGew TEACHERS IN A 


NEW JAPAN 


YOICHI TAKIZAWA 


r, baie dark age had passed before teachers in Japan awoke from a bad dream. 

It was on August 15, 1945, when they found that they had been misled by 
militarists and nationalists, that the fundamental principle of education was upset. 
Almost all the teachers feared even to think of the future of education. But 
gradually they could see the reality of defeat clearly. 

The reality showed them, who knew but little of the world, a terrible sight. 
The confusion after the defeat is natural. But it was too sevefe to say ‘‘natural.” 
How did this confusion influence teachers, pupils, and schools in Japan? 

Almost all the large cities had been burned out by the air-raids, and the people 
had gone to the country to seek safety. With the end of war, they returned to the 
cities, but it was difficult to find or to build houses to live in. Several families lived 
together in one house, and troubles happened every day. Teachers had the same 
difficulty. School buildings were also burned. Barracks were built temporarily, but 
they were too small and rough to receive pupils. Teachers were obliged to have 
the two- or three-shift school system. There was no glass in the windows and the 
cold wind blew into the classrooms. The roofs leaked and pupils recited lessons 
under umbrellas. This is the truth and not a fiction. 

Food conditions in Japan were not good. People could not get food easily, and 
the distributed food was insufficient. People, of course teachers too, had to go to 
the country to buy food by barter and at black-market prices. Articles and furniture 
in their houses disappeared as the days went by. Because of this, teachers were 
obliged to be absent from school very often. 

Inflation prevailed, and salaries were not raised as the inflation proceeded, add- 
ing even greater difficulties. Since teachers’ salaries were the lowest in Japan, many 
left teaching. Some teachers became businessmen, brokers, bandmen, shoe-polishers, 
and dancing-teachers. It was indeed discouraging. And there was the teacher, 
living only on the distributed food and buying no black-market food, who died 
of malnutrition. 

War orphans were wandering about the streets, smoking, asking for food, and 
wearing rough clothes. But difficult living in the inflated time did not make people 
think of others. Although it was a sad sight, teachers had no power to save and 
to lead them; they only cursed the War. 

Because of the reaction of the suppressed mind during the War and the mis- 
understanding of freedom, sexual, erotic, obscene books were printed and flooded 
the market. Boys and girls were attracted by them and came under their un- 
wholesome influence. It was impossible to counteract the influence of these books 
for there were so many of them. Who could lead these young people to higher 
ideals? 

In the confusion after the war, was it possible for education to exist? “Educa- 
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tion?” “‘No; give us bread first.” This is what the people said, and, yet, at the 
very bottom of their minds they were sure that the basis of all was education. 

This was the dilemma, and the teachers faced the dilemma. They had little 
time to think about what they should and must do. But the consciousness that they 
were teachers never vanished. 

Japan is now occupied by the Allied Forces. The Japanese State is too power- 
less to carry on many important reformations. The G.H.Q. of the Allied 
Forces has instituted many new administrative policies. The ideal of these policies 
is democracy. In the confusion, teachers now are given an “‘ideal’’ democracy. 
Those who had discovered the democratic principle in education are joyous. Now 
the dawn of education in Japan is breaking. 

At first, the screening of teachers was carried out. All teachers’ thoughts and 
careers were examined. Militarists, extreme nationalists, and professional soldiers 
were all excluded from the field of education. Education during the war had been 
suppressed by those who had taken advantage of a military clique, and the pupils 
had been led along the wrong course—a course ending in the great catastrophe. 
Now the teachers who passed the screening became conscious of their responsi- 
bility and started their important occupation, fearing only God and no other 
power. Almost all the teachers passed this screening, and this fact shows us that 
the teachers had no responsibility for the war and should not bear the blame for 
not suppressing militarism in education. The teachers were weak in this country, 
and for that reason, Japan has become a blameful country in the world. 

The food supply in Japan is not sufficient, but through the good will of the 
Allied Nations much is imported. If food had not been imported, many persons 
would have starved to death. The good will, kindness, and tolerance of the world 
should never be forgotten by the Japanese people. The improvement of the food 
conditions is the motive for the improvement of the society. 

Industry is now beginning to develop vigorously. School-buildings are being 
constructed one after another. Pupils without lunch are no longer seen in schools. 
When LARA began its activity, especially for the schools, teachers, and pupils, 
it supplied food and clothes for them. Food for lunch was supplied for every 
pupil in six large cities. The nourishment of pupils improved day by day; the pale 
faces became red like apples. After school, baseball was played everywhere cheer- 
fully. All this gave the greatest joy to the teachers. 

The motive power of despotic and feudal government was not only in the 
military clique, but in the academic one as well. General Headquarters ordered 
the reorganization of the school system. The six-three system was born with the 
aid of G.H.Q. This system is almost the same as that used in the United States 
of America. ‘‘New wine must be put into new bottles.” A primary school for six 
years and a junior high school for three years and then college for four years is 
the new system. And, with this system co-education is carried out for the first 
time. In such a feudal country as Japan this is an unheard of thing in her history, 
but now it becomes more natural day by day. 

It is the earnest wish of the teachers of Japan to take their place among the 
teachers of the world, and work for the establishment of eternal peace in this world. 














Peacuens IN HAWAII 


EARL L. McTAGGART AND MARION P. GODDARD 


N 1840, three years later than the beginning of State Control of Public Educa- 
tion in the United States, Hawaii enacted laws providing for a system of public 
education. The first available teachers were those who had been given very ele- 
mentary training at mission stations and in the parochial school programs of 
missionaries. Instruction was carried on in reading, writing, geography, arithmetic 
(with stress on mental operations), and the New Testament through the medium 
of the Hawaiian Language. Teachers’ salaries ranged from fifteen to twenty dollars 
per year plus necessities such as housing and some locally grown food. 

The organic acts of 1845-1846 established the Department of Education and 
the head was given the title of Minister of Public Instruction. However, in 1855 
control of public education was placed in a board of education. There were subse- 
quent changes by enactments: English replaced Hawaiian; in-service training for 
teachers was inaugurated in 1888; teachers conventions were held; in 1890 there 
was held the first summer school for teachers; and, by the close of the Monarchy 
in 1893, an American public school system had become a reality. 

The Honolulu Normal and Training School was opened in 1896. There was a 
two-year program of teacher training based on grammar school graduation. By 
1899, there were two programs, one of three years and one of four. The Normal 
School was amalgamated with the University of Hawaii in 1931 and today is 
known as Teachers College, University of Hawaii. Requirements for graduates 
were slowly increased, and by 1934 five years of collegiate training were re- 
quired. At the end of four years, a B.Ed. degree is given and a Fifth Year Diploma 
at the end of five years; one semester of the fifth year consists of probationary 
teaching in the public schools, with pay, under cadet supervisors employed by the 
Department of Public Instruction but with the close supervision of Teachers 
College, University of Hawaii. This same pro- 
gram continues to the present time for all 
teacher graduates from kindergarten to high 
school. 

A minimum requirement for teachers is a 
bachelors degree including at least eighteen 
ctedits in education. In 1934, the Commis- 
sioners of Public Instruction adopted the policy 
now in effect of giving preference in employ- 
ment to Fifth-Year Graduates. Since Septem- 
ber 1941, all teachers entering service with 
the Department of Public Instruction who have 
less than five years of collegiate training are 
issued Limited Term Agreements, i.e., for one 
year at a time; teachers with five years of col- 
legiate training are issued Regular Agreements. 
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The Department of Public Instruction administers the educational program for 
the Territory. There are 187 schools located on the islands. Teachers in all schools 
receive the same salary and are under the same rules and regulations regardless of 
whether they are rural or urban. The most rural school has as good teachers as 
the largest school in Honolulu or Hilo. Centralized control of the school system 
makes it possible to provide educational opportunities of comparable quality for 
all schools. 

Tenure in the public schools of the Territory has become quite stable, in part 
because of the law which states: ‘‘No person, who shall have received a certificate 
from the department to teach in any public school and who has been legally em- 
ployed, shall be dismissed or dropped for cause from the service of the department 
without the opportunity of a trial and hearing had before the department upon 
charges presented in writing by the superintendent, and a full and complete hear- 
ing had before the department, and for good and just cause.” 

A large percentage of the teachers in the public schools look to Honolulu for 
ultimate placement. This is due to the fact that Honolulu is the home town of 
many of the teachers. It is also due to the desire of many to be located where they 
have easy access to the University, as well as other cultural institutions and groups. 

Honolulu has approximately 1,300 teaching positions, most of which are filled 
by qualified teachers. Each year, there are some resignations, retirements, and 
leaves, causing vacancies and thus necessitating transfers from other districts. 
The number of vacancies that occur in Honolulu and in rural Oahu determines 
the number of teachers who can be transferred to Oahu from the other islands. 

Prior to the late war, all new teachers were placed on islands other than Oahu. 
They served on those islands until such time as vacancies on Oahu developed to 
which they were entitled to be transferred. Elementary vacancies were so few 
on Oahu that opportunities for transfer of elementary teachers were limited, so 
they usually served seven years before they were given placement on Oahu. At that 
time, four years were required for transfers to secondary vacancies on Oahu. 
Honolulu vacancies were so very few that it resulted in elementary teachers’ 
remaining in rural Oahu until they had eighteen years of service, while secondary 
teachers remained until they had ten years of service. 

At the outbreak of the war, many teachers resigned to enter other fields of 
work while others were granted leaves of absence. The 1945 Territorial Legisla- 
ture provided for over two hundred new positions in order to lower the pupil- 
teacher ratio to thirty to one. The majority of these additions were in Honolulu 
and rural Oahu. Because of these factors, the transfer of teachers to Oahu and 
Honolulu has been greatly accelerated. For the past two years most local teachers 
have been given initial placement on Oahu, and mainland teachers, after one 
year of service on an outside island, have been placed on Oahu. 

The situation has changed somewhat so that for the 1948-1949 school year 
all new teachers will be placed on islands other than Oahu. Service on those islands 
before transfer to Oahu will be determined at the end of the year. This is directly 
connected with the demand and supply of teachers. 

Territorial law requires three years residence for governmental employment. 
There is provision for the bringing in of individuals from without the Territory 
if there are not locally qualified people available. From 1928 to 1944 there was 
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an average of six teachers per year from the mainland United States placed in 
teaching positions. These positions were in fields in which the local university 
has not set up a training program. War industries took many teachers, which made 
it necessary to bring in mainland teachers. In 1944, fifty new teachers came 
to Hawaii from mainland. To date 700 have been brought in, usually to remain a year 
or so and then retuzn to their homes. Some have remained and established them- 
selves permanently. There are sixty teachers, mostly kindergarten and primary, 
being brought in for the 1948-1949 school year. What the needs will be for subse- 
quent years is not known at present but will be dependent upon legislative appro- 
priations and local supply. 

Since 1935, there has been an exchange of teachers for a year with school sys- 
tems elsewhere. Every year since that time, except for the war period, teachers 
have gone to various localities and teachers from those localities have come to 
Hawaii. The Department pays its teacher while on exchange, and the other locality 
pays its teacher while here in Hawaii. Teachers come under the rules and regula- 
tions of the system where they are serving relative to sick leave, school hours, etc., 
while the teachers here on exchange come under the rules and regulations of this 
Department. The exchange has worked well and has been mutually beneficial. 
In 1947-1948, there were sixteen classroom teachers and one school principal on 
exchange on the mainland United States and one classroom teacher on exchange in 
Canada. All initial steps relative to an exchange are made by this Department with 
the superintendent or his delegated officer elsewhere or vice versa. Since 1935, 
over 300 teachers have gone from Hawaii on exchange, and in only one case has 
there been any dissatisfaction with the teachers sent. The Department is proud of 
this record and expects to maintain it. 

Several types of leaves are issued to teaching personnel. Some leaves guarantee 
return to the position held prior to going on leave. They are: (1) maternity 
leave for a period of two years and even an extension of a year to a total of three 
years, (2) health leave for a period of. one year which may be extended a year at 
a time if the doctor verifies the illness and need of such a leave, and (3) profes- 
sional improvement leave for a period of one year for study. Also a special leave 
for a year is granted after five years of service. During special leave a person may 
accept other employment. Following this leave, a person is returned to service when 
a suitable vacancy occurs but return to the position held previously is not guaran- 
teed. 

After eight years of service, a teacher may be granted a special leave with part 
pay for a year. The person on leave must study or travel to new localities, or both. 
Such a teacher receives the difference between his salary and the minimum salary. 
Many teachers are granted this type of leave to obtain further training and travel. 
Such a leave usually pays real dividends to the Department and the teacher as 
well. 

All teachers belong to the Territorial Employees Retirement System. They 
must become members upon beginning service. About six per cent of the monthly 
salary is deducted fer retirement. The Territory matches this deduction for the 
credit of the teache1. The system pays four per cent on the money from the teacher 
and the Territory. After one year of service, if the teacher passes away, the bene- 
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ficiary receives the teacher's contributions plus four per cent interest on them 
plus six months’ salary. After ten years of service, a teacher who becomes physically 
disabled receives a pension for the period of the disability or for life. A teacher 
may retire at age fifty-five or after thirty years of service but must retire at age 
sixty-five. Upon retirement, the approximate pension receivable is based on the 
number of years of service divided by seventy, multiplied by the average salary 
received for the best five years of service. The Territorial system is excellent and 
compares very favorably with the best on the mainland. 

In 1941, the Territorial Legislature approved a single salary schedule for 
teachers. All teachers are paid the same salaries based on educational qualifications 
and experience regardless of whether they are kindergarten teachers or high school 
teachers. At the present time, the minimum salary for a fifth-year graduate is 
$2820 and the maximum $3900, reached the twelfth year. The minimum salary for 
a fourth-year or Bachelor of Education graduate is $2700 and the maximum 
$3660, reached the twelfth year. 

There are eight local education associations affiliated with the Hawaii Educa- 
tion Association, the membership of which represents 95% of the professional 
personnel of the Department of Public Instruction. Local association members 
automatically become members of the Hawaii Education Association and the Na- 
tional Education Association. The educational associations work cooperatively 
with the Department of Public Instruction for the improvement of the educational 
program and the professional status of the individual teacher. 

Hawaii's growth as an American democratic outpost has been constant. The 

schools have played a part in Hawaii's growth. That part is aptly expressed in the 
following quotation from Hawatian Schools—A Curriculum Survey, 1944-45, 
Edgar M. Draper and Alice H. Hayden: 
“Few communities offer such a challenge to educational leadership as the Hawaiian Islands, because 
nowhere else will be found an amalgamation of so many diverse races, living, working, playing 
together—and, most important, going to school together. . . . The schools of Hawaii are doing a 
good job of educating for citizenship and for living in ‘one world’.” 
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The 1948 meeting of the National Board of Pi Lambda Theta, postponed 
from a summer to a fall meeting, was held in the Chicago area from November 
twenty-fifth through the twenty-eighth at Hotel Moraine-on-the-Lake. 
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TWO NEW CHAPTERS 


We welcome two new chapters to the Pi Lambda Theta family. 

On August 24, 1948, Alpha Rho Chapter was installed at Boulder, Colorado. 
Miss Marie Mehl of the College of Education at the University of Colorado was 
sponsor for the group. 

On November 13, 1948, Fort Wayne Alumnz Chapter, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
was presented its charter by Mrs. Lettie Trefz, First Vice President of the Na- 
tional Board. Chapter President for the Fort Wayne Alumnz Chapter is Miss 
Ruth Chausse. 








. AND HER PLACE 
IN INTERNATIONAL UNITY 


DOROTHY H. VEON 


ae ea: at first glance, appears to be solely a sightseer’s paradise with its 
gigantic mass of rocks surging mightily toward the sky and covering three-fifths 
of the territory of the country. 

But this mass of mountains has great European significance; it is a watershed 
from which flow the lifestreams of Europe. Among these fields of eternal ice and 
snow snuggle cascades and torrents, two of which form the head-waters of the 
Rhone and the Rhine, which flow one towards France and the other towards Ger- 
many. The waters of the River Ticino join with those of the Po before extending to 
the Adriatic, while the Inn River combines with the Danube in Austria. 

Switzerland, lying as it does among the Alps, presents many contrasts in land- 
scapes. Some regions are polar-like—wild and rugged contour—while other parts 
of the country bask in the sun and flourish with olive-groves and cypresses. Con- 
trasts appear in architecture. Wooden chalets hewn from rough timber or adorned 
with picturesque balconies are designed for gayety. In the north, in the city of 
Zurich, may be seen modern city buildings as contrasted with the stately mansions 
in the southern part near Geneva and Lausanne which predominate in the French 
style. 

Among the population are similar contrasts: ‘“There is the merry, accordion- 
playing fellow who loves to thread the mazes of a dance, or the small farmer with 
his edelweiss-embroidered smock, the workman in blue overalls, the watchmaker 
plying between work-bench and books, the captain of industry who has travelled 
the world over, the small country squire in his tiny castle-like mansion with its 
gallery of ancestral portraits, or again, the scientist in his laboratory who may 
also be a Nobel Prize winner.” But regardless of the contrasts in landscapes, 
architecture, and population, the Swiss are endowed with a feeling for democracy 
and equality of rights among members of their society. 

Swiss leaders are frequently asked how such a small country has been able 
to retain its neutrality in two great wars of the twentieth century. One soon 
learns that although Switzerland has stood aloof from European wars, her attitude 
does not imply a policy of disarmament. She is determined to defend her soil, if 
necessary, against any enemy who might seek to violate her independence. 

The defense of Switzerland lies in her practice of the militia system. Her 
people believe that a man who is free must be armed; that is to say, a Swiss must 
deserve freedom by being prepared constantly to defend it. It is interesting to 
note, that, in certain parts of the country today, a Swiss goes to the poll to vote, 
bearing a sword in his hand in token of his sovereignty. 

Every citizen in Switzerland is trained as a soldier. For a certain period of each 
year he takes part in military maneuvers and pursues special training. When he 
resumes his regular occupation as a citizen in the community, he takes his arms, 
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uniforms, kit, and munitions with him so that he can answer any possible call to 
arms. Between military service, he keeps himself fit by practicé and additional 
training. Although there are a few members of the regular or standing army, most 
of the military personnel follow a trade or profession which they exchange 
periodically for military service. Many of the men who hold high rank in the 
army are important persons in their community and nation as industrial and 
financial leaders, lawyers, or professors. The little nation in Europe feels that a 
citizen not only has certain rights to enjoy but also certain duties to perform. 

Switzerland is a federated state as distinct from other unified or centralized 
states. Its political structure is based first upon the parish or the commune com- 
posed of men bound together by direct or material ties of interest or kinship. Over 
the parish is the Canton, which is in effect a small republic with practically full 
control of its own internal affairs. Each Swiss Canton has a government, a parlia- 
ment, and a capital town. The Cantons together form the Swiss Confederation. 
Every Swiss considers himself as belonging primarily to his Canton and to this 
political group he pledges his loyalty. 

The smallest minority is, of course, the individual. In Switzerland, he is free 
to express his views and to stand alone in his opinion, even stating it at the polling 
booth. It should be pointed out that there have been cases in Switzerland in which 
a single citizen has lawfully withstood the majority; others in which small groups 
have opposed public opinion and succeeded in modifying this opinion profoundly. 
It is evident that the individual is ‘‘not lost among the crowd.” 

Since the individual plays such an important part in Swiss community and na- 
tional life, great emphasis is placed upon education. Since their matters of state 
may be submitted to public vote and decided by the voting group, leaders want 
“to form citizens who are capable of discernment.” Authority implied from the 
constitution of Switzerland rests on the general consent of the people; conse- 
quently, it is understandable that these people must be sufficiently educated to 
follow the course of public affairs and to interpret them. 

The framework of the political system, therefore, necessitates education. Even 
in the tiniest village, the schoolhouse is an important public building. Education 
is strictly supervised by local authorities; parents who fail to send their children 
to school are quickly reprimanded. It is often surprising to the traveller in this 
country to find many men and women of very humble means who have intellectual 
interests and capabilities far above their material existence. 

This constant interest in educational problems partially explains the fact that 
Switzerland has given to the world several famous leaders in education, such as 
Pestalozzi, Rousseau, and Father Girard. Children from families of lower economic 
means can pass quite freely from the elementary to secondary schools and even to 
the universities since school fees are very moderate and prejudices against social 
and intellectual advancement do not exist. It may be interesting to note that in 
this small country there are seven universities in addition to the Federal Institute 
for Technology in Zurich, the School of Engineering in Lausanne, and the School 
of Economics in St. Gallen, For American educators on university campuses it is 
consoling to learn that a professorship confers almost as much prestige as does “‘a 
political mandate.” 

The people of Switzerland are conscious of their common heritage; but they 
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also recognize the fact that although the past has bestowed this heritage upon 
them, the futuré may withdraw it from them. Since Switzerland is a small nation 
wedged in between great powers, she is endangered. As a Federated State, she is 
also endangered from religious, racial, or political passions which might set part 
of their members against the others. For this reason, the country makes incessant 
demands upon the loyalty and patriotism of each Swiss component. 

The structure of this country is exceptionally complex; any constitutional changes 
introduced must be consistent with its essential framework, with the permanent 
necessities of the country, and the fundamental principles which secure inde- 
pendence. Unconditional neutrality is one of the basic principles of Switzerland 
which many times is not clearly understood by persons in foreign countries. 

Even as early as the sixteenth century, Switzerland recognized the fact that the 
great powers of Europe would be contending for supremacy and that their small 
country would have no alternative but to withdraw from the fight. Thus, she not 
only escaped Word War II but, it may be remembered, the Thirty Years War. 
Her neutrality was declared at the Peace of Westphalia which formulated Switzer- 
land’s secession from the Holy Roman Empire. 

However, throughout the Napoleonic era she suffered under the yoke of 
bondage. At the Congress of Vienna, she proclaimed again her determination to 
be aloof from European conflicts. On March 20, 1815, the Congress unanimously 
announced her ‘formal and unconditional recognition of Switzerland’s perpetual 
neutrality.” It should be noted, though, that the statement read “‘recognition,’”’ not 
“guarantee.” The Treaty of Versailles in 1915 recognized her international pledge 
for the maintenance of peace. With her unique position of neutrality, Switzerland 
gained admission to the League of Nations in 1920. The belligerent nations in 
1939 pledged themselves to respect Switzerland’s status of neutrality. Permanent 
neutrality was written into her country’s constitution in 1848 in answer to the 
desire of her people. 

This policy of neutrality is the best policy. Switzerland is too small to enter 
into military conflict with the great powers which surround her on all sides. 
The nation is composed of various ethnical elements which have ties of racial 
and cultural affinity with neighbouring countries. If the nation as a whole would 
deliberately side in with one country, internal friction might develop. 

The Swiss do not consider neutrality as a means for self-protection or with- 
drawal from international conflicts but as their contribution to humanity. In the 
middle of a war in Europe or other parts of the world, she can dedicate her in- 
terests and energies to humanitarianism. The International Red Cross Committee, 
composed of Swiss citizens, recognizes no frontiers and is concerned wholly with 
relieving sufferings being endured by war victims. The Red Cross, during this 
emergency, protects and aids the wounded, the prisoners of war, and civilians 
who are interned; it provides these people with communications with their families; 
and it negotiates with the various governments involved in the conflict. 

Geographically speaking, Switzerland holds a major strategical position. The 
Alps in the Gotthard region, as stated previously, supply the water that flows into 
major rivers in four countries. Should any one great power be in command of 
this area and choose to divert these streams, catastrophe would obviously result. 
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Therefore, Switzerland has undertaken the obligation towards Europe of practicing 
neutrality with such loyalty as to inspire the trust of other nations. 

Switzerland testifies to the fact “that men are made to understand each other, 
provided that their agreement is based on mutual respect. This country’s centuries- 
old experiment and the harmony which has been achieved here are indubitably 
a proof that the antagonisms which periodically rend Europe asunder are not 
irreducible and that hate can be overcome.” 

Switzerland’s role in internationalism lies in her body politic and in the way 
she has been able to harmonize the various great European cultures in her own 
country. She has succeeded in welding them into a powerful and effective whole. 
Europe and the rest of the world have still to learn in their mutual and inter- 
national relations what the small country of Switzerland has accomplished in her 
union of federated cantons. 

Switzerland, symbolic of humanity and mutual tolerance, is a living example of 
the concept that people can get along together. She is living proof that discord 
among nations can be mastered. Victor Hugo prophesied that ‘Switzerland will 
have the last word in history.” This she may have unless other countries of the 
world heed her example and practice international solidarity. 


———— ee 


“According to the International Bureau of Education, the Association for 
Pestalozzi Villages is tendering a unique and valuable service. By stressing anew 
the worth of personality and the need for the free development of the spirit, 
these villages offer the surest foundation for the physical and psychic healing of 
German youth.” “Children’s Villages in Germany.” 

‘Elementary School Journal, May, 1948 
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“We have to be able to be at Peace among the different cultures and religions 
without sacrificing what is differently cherished and worshipped. . . . How the 
necessarily private and personal minds can become harmoniously minded is one 
of the studies within psychiatry and in all the search and research of the sciences 


that work together on and for man... . 
ADOLPH MEYER 
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To FOSTER PROFESSIONAL SPIRIT 


——— are letters and reports forwarded by Marion Edman, Office of 
Military Government for Bavaria, from German teachers who studied in Sweden 
this year under grants from the Pi Lambda Theta Fund: 
Aschaffenburg, Germany 
July 17, 1948 
Dear Miss Edman, 

Excuse me please for turning in my report on Sweden only today. Because of 
my long absence, work such as examination procedures and so forth had piled up 
at home. 

Please accept my deep-felt thanks for providing me with the possibility of 
studying in Sweden. I have met there so many nice people whom I shall always 
keep in memory. It was possible for me to buy some necessary personal things for 
myself and to be of a little help to my kinfolk and friends at home. Also for this 
I thank you deeply. 

Now I take the liberty of telling you frankly what impressions I received: I 
obtained some very valuable stimulation and realized things which might be of great 
value in my own pedagogical work. 

How I might be able to thank those Women’s Organizations in the States which 
made the trip possible by their financial help, I don’t know. I wish I could write 
to them. 

Once more, best thanks and many greetings. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Philumene Lehner 


Aschaffenburg, July 17, 1948 
Report on Study in Sweden: 

The departure was set for March 29, 1948, and the travel ended on: May 31, 
1948. The trip to Sweden was made as scheduled. 

From March 31 to April 7, all participants were together in Stockholm. We 
were introduced to the social structure of the country, were made acquainted with 
questions of the labor market, provisions of housing space, and social welfare. 
We heard and learned much about the educational system, hygiene in school, 
school feeding, provision of teaching aids, and tuition. We visited schools in 
and outside of Stockholm. Among these were a reform school in the woods for 
boys, kindergartens, child care centers, and youth hostels. We also got an insight 
into workers’ apartments and individual homes. 

We were invited frequently for lunch. The Swedes showed us all attention and 
kindness possible. 

From April 1 to April 25, I stayed together with Johanna Fischer, teacher at 
the demonstration school of Markgroeningen at Falua in Dalarne. There I re- 
ceived the best impressions of Sweden. We spent some time in a teacher education 
college, some time in a demonstration school, and some time in various city 
schools, The teachers in the schools were very obliging and treated us as comrades. 
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We made friends with a number of them and often met for mutual discussions 
and stimulation. We also had an opportunity to get acquainted with the life 
and customs of the people in Dalarne, and visited Leksand, Raettvik, and Mora 
on Siljansee. In Mora we looked at the paintings of Earl Zora, the most famous 
Swedish painter; in Raettvik we got to know the Swedish parsonage; and in 
Leksand we studied the Swedish church services. In Taellberg we spent a happy 
weekend; in Fornby and Mora we had the opportunity to attend the lessons of 
adult education courses. 

The period from April 25 to May 12 was spent together with all the other 
participants in Stockholm. Opinions and experiences were exchanged. The teacher 
education college at Stockholm, the school for adult education in Sigtuma, a 
pedagogical institute, school for backward children, country school in Vigbyholm, 
establishments of the co-operative societies (mill, laundry, mail school), the eve- 
ning school for further training of workers were visited. We got in close touch 
with the women teachers’ association, the Oxford group, and the emigrant circles; 
and we, from all sides, received great kindness and understanding. 

The period of May 12 to May 22, I spent with Miss Fischer in Upsala. This 
city was already known to us through the celebration of “Walpurgis night.” From 
April 30 to May 1 we were able to experience the celebration. While Miss Fischer 
visited the elementary schools in Upsala, I went to look for the latest pedagogical 
and germanistic literature in the library of the university. The time which we spent 
in Upsala was the most beautiful and the richest in experience in Sweden. On 
May 15 the arrival of Spring was celebrated; and on the occasion of this festival 
excellent concerts were offered. There was also an opportunity to meet with about 
100 Danish teachers at Pentecost, an experience which contributed a lot to a 
mutual understanding of Germany and Denmark. 

The last week of our Swedish stay was spent in the capital of Sweden. We took 
a number of boat rides together on the Baltic Sea and accepted many personal 
invitations. : 

As to my impressions of Sweden, I consider the Swedes an extremely amiable, 
kind, and sociable people. Their education is on a high level; the sense for utility, 
economy, and cleanliness is highly developed. The people are bound together by 
common points of view, common customs and habits, and also by a highly de- 
veloped feeling of being one society. 

I, however, missed the artistic originality, the philosophical profoundness, the 
religious prepossession, and the individual peculiarity which are the requirements 
for the higher spiritual culture. 

The schools are for the most part in excellent condition. The classrooms are small; 
the equipment and teaching aids are adequate. The relationship of teacher and 
pupil is humane and very effective. 

The teaching methods are not always unobjectionable in as much as they en- 
courage very little mental independence and original creative power of the student. 
The principle of work in the school is in many cases limited to manual activities; 
in some schools the students form and potter things according to models. 

The educational principles are founded on the natural pedagogy whose main 
representative at the present is Ellen Kay. Youth should fully develop and need 
not be restricted by mere obedience. Through that principle inclinations are de- 
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veloped which might better not be awakened. The child is too much the center. 
Religious instruction is being neglected. The teachers frequently complained about 
the demoralization of youth down to early age groups. 

The school reform, as it is foreseen for Sweden, I find very excellent; but I 
do not approve of it for our own Bavarian school reform. The nine-year elementary 
school, as it is planned in Sweden, forces the talented students to renounce their 
striving for higher education and it encourages the less talented students to, strive 
for educational goals which they will never be able to reach. The secondary, the 
three-year Gymnasium, is based on the elementary school. That means a catastrophic 
lowering of higher education. 

In Germany, where the humanistic Western tradition of culture is of far greater 
importance, the “Gymnasium” cannot be reduced. Germany has a mission to main- 
tain this tradition of culture which is only possible by a number of years in the 
humanistic Gymnasium. 

A Swedish educator said that in Sweden they do not want to develop many 
theoretical qualifications because they do not want to form an intellectual group 
of leaders. Such a result would hamper the homogeneity of the people. 

I come now to the last point, the social structure of the people. The people are 
socialized. The state interferes too much with the private life of the individual, 
supervising and organizing everything. Through the over-socialization the people 
often are relieved of responsibility. The influence of Russia is felt. The conserva- 
tive circles of the Swedish society are strongly opposed to the so-called “Kinder- 
garten politics’ of their government. Sometimes I had the impression that there 
are great similarities between the Swedish Socialism and the German National 
Socialism. 

Dr. Philumene Lehner 
Oberstudiendirektorin 


Stockholm, Sweden 
May 23, 1948 
Report on my trip to Sweden: 

It began like a fairy-tale. It was not until eight days before my departure to 
Sweden that I got news of being selected for this trip. Thanks to Miss Means’ 
selflessness and good help, it was possible for me to overcome all arising difh- 
culties such as getting papers ready, etc., and to leave. It still remained a fairy-tale 
to me when I boarded the train to start off on the first leg of my journey. The 
first impression I received from Sweden but strengthened the belief that I was 
traveling into a wonderland. ; 

Approaching the end of my stay in Sweden, I rejoice at the thought of what 
wonderful experiences I gathered from it up to the date of my writing this. 
I would say that the experience I consider most precious is to have gotten in touch 
with these people here and, above all, to have had the opportunity to see a 
country actually governed in the true sense of Social-Democracy. Everything is 
done by the government to make its people happy. All institutions are thoroughly 
planned, no matter if it concerns school buildings, hospitals, factories, mansions, 
or social institutions such as insurances, subsidies, welfare organizations, or 
cultural institutions. 
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I do not think I am over-excited if I state that Swedish children, at least, may 
think of their country as a paradise. 

We six German teachers sent to this country to study its school system have 
always, on every occasion, been bestowed with immense hospitality which we 
think was not only a matter of politeness but a typical feature of these people. 

Thanks to our “mentor,” Mr. Casserborg, we could take full use of our stay in 
Sweden. In Stockholm most of our visits and attendances were made together. 
I was also invited to Upsala. During my fourteen days there, I got acquainted 
with Swedish teacher training. I also visited schools. Thereafter, I went to 
Straengnaes on the Maelar Lake for three days. There I met Miss Krueger and 
attended together with her a seminar for kindergarten teachers. Besides, I was 
guest of the Volkshochschule (People’s Higher Learning Institute) Wik on the 
Maelar Lake, and then I spent four days with Mrs. Schweitzer and Miss Burghardt 
as a guest of the-city of Goeteborg, being given the chance to learn to know 
Swedish pedagogic reform. 

With reference to the human point of view, we were given so much kindness, 
hospitality, and considerate treatment that we always were again emotionally 
touched and delighted. 

I am of the opinion that, when we will be back in Germany and a distance will 
be put between the happenings there and us, the true realization and appreciation 
and of all the beautiful things that were presented to us and that we had the 
pleasure to see and to listen to will come to us; and perhaps, in some way, it will 
be of an aching nature which, however, I hope to bear fruit for our profession 
and therewith for our people. 

Next to Miss Means I should like to thank you and the generous spenders in 
the United States for their sacrificing help and for those eight weeks’ wonderful 
study in Sweden. 

Magdalena Meyer 
Bremen, Claussen-Strasse 7 


Markgroeningen, Germany 
June 21, 1948 
Dear Miss Edman, 

I have to apologize for being late in telling you of my trip to Sweden after I 
returned to Wuerttemberg. Immediately after my return there, my school over- 
loaded me with tasks, such as giving tests and lectures, which made Sweden step 
into the background. However, that was of no damage to me; on the contrary, the 
more the distance gains, the more the impressions clear and the more I realize in 
what a great deal I was enriched by this trip inwardly. I have gotten new ideas 
in every way, especially in the field of social studies as it is taught in school. It is 
my definite decision to have as many people as possible share my experiences and 
impressions of this trip. 

Yours is the thanks for the wonderful time in which we, after so many years, 
have had the opportunity to get in contact with another nation. For this reason, 
I thank you most heartily for your efforts and troubles. I felt your thoughtfulness 
for us people going to Sweden already on the way through Germany. Please, 
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relate my thanks also to the two American teachers’ associations who, in so gen- 
erous a way, have financed the whole matter. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Johanna Fischer 


Report of Travel to Sweden 


From our arrival at Stockholm until our departure two months later, we ex- 
perienced such a grand program that it is impossible for me to describe it in all 
its richness and variety. I will confine myself to a survey of the study plans and a 
summarizing of my impressions. 

The first week we lived all together in Stockholm, in the wonderful city on the 
Maelar Lake. Through introductory lectures and visits to libraries, schools, apart- 
ments, and public buildings, we received a general view of the Swedish school 
and social system. Thereafter, we were assigned to three different teacher training 
institutes. Frau Dr. Lehner of Aschaffenburg and I were sent to the small miners’ 
town Falun in Dalarne, located about thirty-three kilometers north. I count the 
two and a half weeks’ stay there among the highlights of my trip. Besides the 
study of the instructions at the seminar and at the demonstration school, we had 
the privilege of visiting a seminar for teachers for nursery schools, one industrial 
school, one school for backward children, two Volkshochschulen (evening schools 
for adults), elementary schools, one home economics school, and a one-room 
school. This experience not only helped our understanding of the educational 
system, but also acquainted us with the countryside, culture, and the humanity of 
the people. In Dalarne, the Swedish land richest in tradition, we learned to know 
the typical Swedish man and also the countryside around Dalelf and Siljansee, 
which is adorned with ancient myths. The time we were in Stockholm, from 
April 25 to May 12, showed us the other side of Sweden: the modern Sweden 
and her newest social institutions. In Upsala, which is the cultural center of the 
North, I contacted the intellectual Sweden by way of visiting schools of all kinds. 
I was given access to the university library in which I studied for myself. In the 
last week of our stay, we six women were united again in Stockholm and discussed 
and worked over our collected experiences in several meetings. 

In accordance with the purpose of our journey, it was the study of the Swedish 
school system which impressed me most. Although for obvious reasons not all 
we observed can be incorporated in future German school reform, we did observe 
many fine practices. Swedish schools are a good example in regard to equipment; 
good and realistic instruction is given. There is a wholesome attitude of the pupils 
toward teachers and vice versa. School is much more popular than it is in Germany. 
No doubt, this attitude is associated with the eager pleasure which the Swedish 
display in learning and reading and also, for a great part, with the balanced mind 
of the Swedish man. By having been given this opportunity of comparing other 
school systems to our own, the German problems in education and school reform 
were brought nearer to me. Above all, I have got in touch with a people who, 
because of having had no war within its boundaries for centuries, has made 
progress in the field of culture as well as of social matters and who, in all its 
richness, has kept a heart for the poor in this world. 

Johanna Fischer 
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THe ROLE OF THE EDUCATOR IN 
FOSTERING MENTAL HEALTH 
AND WORLD CITIZENSHIP 


Are We Educating for Emotional Instability 
and the Offenses of War or for Mental 
Health and the Defenses of Peace? 


MARY ELLEN STEELE 


be St. Louis Alumnz Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta assumed the role of a 
Preparatory Commission to the International Congress of Mental Health held 
in London, England, August 11-21, 1948. There follows a résumé of discussion 
materials and conclusions assembled at the close of the study program for the 
year 1947-48, 

The over-all Congress theme was MENTAL HEALTH AND WORLD CITI- 
ZENSHIP. It was decided by the International Executive Committee that the 
United States group focus should be “What Has War Done to the Children of 
the World and What Can We Do about It?”’ The question posed for study by 
the commission was “Are We Educating for the Offenses of War or for the 
Defenses of Peace?” 

Topics presented by chapter members at monthly meetings were: The Impact of 
War on Children and Families, Current Methods of Handling Children W hich Lead 
to Aggression and War, and Methods Which Make for Mental Health and Peace. 
Discussions of ‘‘War-shocked’”’ youth (English city children semoved to rural 
areas, and displaced Europeans being received into St. Louis School districts) 
were led by Mollie Caygill, exchange teacher from Yorkshire, England, and by 
Marcel Kovarsky, St. Louis Director of Placement Services for Jewish youth. 

At intervening commission meetings these presentations were evaluated and 
finally formulated into a report which constituted a contribution of the St. Louis 
Alumne Chapter to the International Congress. This report was one of three 
hundred, representing commissions in which 5000 people from twenty-seven 
countries devoted considerable time, thought, and energy to the better understand- 
ing of personal, social, and national pathologies—their causes, prevention, and 
cure. 

The commission was unique in its composition, having a preponderance of 
educators, classroom teachers and administrators, and several clinicians from 
the child guidance field. For the most part, these groups were made up of 
psychiatrists, psychologists, and professional social workers. In line with the policy 
of most of the other commissions, technical research was not attempted nor was 
there an effort to advance any startling prospectus on preparation for world 
peace. The members strove to share with each other vital experiences of everyday 
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life such as contacts with pupils, parents, or patients and to air personal prides 
and prejudices, particularly those which tended to obscure rational judgments in 
dealing with children and youth and from which were evolved stereotypy and 
traditional bias in their training, leading to psycho-somatic symptoms among people 
or creating social misfits in adult life. 

“The Psychologist’s Manifesto” and other sections of HUMAN NATURE 
AND ENDURING PEACE (Third Yearbook of the SPSSI) furnished the point 
of departure in much of the discussion of attitudes and action toward war and 
peace, of the roles of frustration and competition as causal factors of war, and of a 
universal understanding of human nature as basic to the maintenance of peace. 
The discussion of frustration in this publication was reviewed and challenged 
for further consideration by Dr. Alice Parker of Lindenwood College. 

The group adhered rather closely to the mental health-pathology aspects of war 
and peace, accepting the premise that either of these states evolves in the minds 
of men long before it becomes a physical reality. War, then, was considered 
as the eruption of a state of social pathology emanating from the minds of indi- 
viduals defective in personality structure, training, or experience—fostered by in- 
discriminate propaganda and rationalizations, and leading to the collective sharing 
of frustrations terminating in military action. 

Peace, on the other hand, is not the mere absence of the eruption but is a mode 
of life fostered by an individual and collective state of mental and social well- 
being; that is, relatively free from cause for disturbance by leaders ruthless in their 
drive for gain, power, or prestige or subservient groups reacting to real or ra- 
tionai:zed frustrations in securing satisfying shares of these values. 

Before analyzing responsibility in this area, the group attempted to determine 
in what status the war and its aftermath had placed the children of their own 
school communities and what the educators and clinicians had been doing 
about it. 


The War Heritage 


It was found that war had affected the children somewhat as follows: many 
family units were temporarily, at least, broken up, smothered out, or so inter- 
mingled with other partial units of relatives, friends, or equally disparate strangers, 
that post war reunions and disentanglements were accompanied by considerable 
traumatic effect on individual personalities and consanguineal interrelationships. 

Genelle Goslin, principal of an elementary school, reported a study of home 
conditions of forty-seven fifth grade children in her school. In this group she 
found seventeen working mothers, seven broken homes, and fifteen homes in 
which there were one or more additional adults in the household. Of the forty- 
seven children, sixteen must be considered as ‘‘problem children.” These sixteen 
children belonged to ten of the total seventeen working mothers, and to five of 
the seven broken homes, as well as representing largely the sixteen households 
with additional adults. 

Parents, particularly mothers, many of whom were occupied in enhancing 
the family income or in satisfying their own egos through volunteer services, 
placed an increased responsibility upon the schools for rearing their offspring 
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and were frequently indignant when expected to make the customary parental con- 
tribution to their childrens’ training. The sense of security formerly experienced 
by children in loving and being loved, in belonging to a distinct family group 
and participating in its activities was lost to children and parents alike in numerous 
situations. This loss was evident to teachers in the greater number of new pupils 
who showed lack of training or experience in sharing home responsibilities, family 
recreation, and the satisfaction which comes from one’s own effort. Instead, they 
brought to school an infantile, self-centered need to be pacified, pleased, and pro- 
tected, which too often has been carried over year after year rather than resolved 
with: physical maturation. 

In St. Louis, the diversion of money, personnel, and equipment to the pur- 
poses of war caused the elimination of certain vital services ordinarily rendered 
by educational, health, and welfare organizations. The “nice, but unnecessary”’ 
services (in the administrative mind) were dropped for the duration. Child Guid- 
ance Clinics faded from municipal and hospital programs. A psychiatrist was no 
longer retained by the Board of Education. For lack of supervision evening play- 
grounds were discontinued. Because of the need to conserve utilities and because 
of decreased demand, adult use of buildings for evening training classes was 
suspended. As trained and experienced teachers entered more glamorous or more 
patriotic service, those who remained loyal to the school room found themselves 
overburdened and often overwhelmed by the situation. 

War-frustrated, conflicted teachers and parents easily lapsed into custodial 
roles, mass methods of instruction, vacillation between authoritarian and too 
lax discipline, preoccupation with volunteer services, and entertaining the service 
men. Some became so engrossed with the outcome of the war that they failed to 
take cognizance of many of the mental-emotional quirks developing in their 
charges. 

War industries caused shifts in population that caused interruption of the 
stability and continuity of home and community life. Several instances were noted 
of whole new communities disrupted by confiscation of blocks of residential 
sections for installation of munition or aircraft plants. Lifelong friends were scat- 
tered about in strange and remote schools. Parental resentment was reflected in 
the children’s poor adjustment to the new school; again the sense of belongingness 
was interrupted. The movement of farm families to centers of industry often 
failed to meet the expectations of such families. Too often, the lure of city amuse- 
ments, coupled with a sudden dearth of necessary cooperative chores for the 
children, led to a vagabond existence rather than the hoped for increase in 
cultural advantage. The working man’s family spent more money, with less dis- 
crimination as to quality, for food, materials, and entertainment. Though they were 
able to live better, they often lived less wisely than before. Marital standards 
crumbled, and children were confused by the new freedom of relationships in 
which they saw their parents engage. 

There was a revival of hero worship for fighters who downed the most planes 
or killed the greatest number of enemy soldiers. The most alluring games and 
movies were those which emulated war activities. Adult “war jitters” were re- 
flected in the children, while the whole mental life of the population seemed to 
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collapse into one phrase—“‘for the duration.” It is a certainty that the increase 
in emotional and industrial pressures was extremely detrimental to a life of 
harmony, beauty, and enjoyment of the good things of life. 

On the other hand, educators and community workers were stimulated to pro- 
vide for more extensive services for pre-school children. Through the Junior 
Red Cross and other service organizations, many schools worked toward the ideal 
set up by Paul R. Hanna in Youth Serves the Community by “channeling youth’s 
energies with youth’s interests in welfare.’’ There was engendered a commonality 
of interest and spirit to do one’s share in amelioration of the suffering and want of 
other peoples. The child’s world was expanded as a result of his having relatives 
in service in different parts of the world which became real to him for the first 
time. He became acquainted with the reality of war, the materials and activities 
in which a disturbed world engages. He developed a tolerance for other races, 
creeds, and mores in his environment through a sense of similar fear, loss, or dep- 
rivation. On the basis of “mutual respect,” it is noticeable that the maturing 
adolescent is holding the ground gained much better than parents and younger 
children, who, all too easily, fall back into the old pattern of false superiority in 
economic, political, racial, and national diversities. 

Those who gave the matter study were appreciative of the pictorial description 
of “bombed-out’’ London children placed in rural Yorkshire, England. Some were 
unable to overcome their nostalgia for the rubble heaps in which they had become 
accustomed to forage for some shred of livelihood; for the cheap cinema, the ‘‘Fish 
and Chips” shops, and all that went to make up their random existence in the city 
streets. Less adaptive parents encouraged these youngsters to return to London 
with them to live or die together in the carnage. Those who made the adjustment 
enjoyed improved health and a new life—with love, care, and joy in a cooperative 
sharing of food production and the other desirable things of farm life. Quite a 
number, especially boys, remained to learn farming and to grow up on the land. 

Another revelation of displacement and transportation to a new mode of life 
was that of our ‘New American” Jewish adolescents as they came to us with their 
social and educational problems. Many of them had been forced to witness the 
extermination of parents and younger siblings in concentration camps. They ar- 
rived in this country with mingled feelings of hope and despair, threatened by and 
threatening each new situation to which they were exposed. High-pressured into a 
struggle for existence since early childhood, their faces are old, their bodies 
dwarfed, and their adolescent drives are telescoped into bomblike emotional struc- 
tures. The task confronting teachers is to translate this young adult’s dreams of 
America—land of the free, the wealthy, and the educated, generous, lavish, friendly 
America—into a realistic setting. His new home among strangers or well-meaning, 
but often over-inspired, relatives must have his cooperation and assistance if it 
is to be maintained at all. His desires must be modified until, through his own 
efforts, he is able to supply himself with some of the luxuries which he has taken 
for granted as American. He must, at first, attend school with small children until 
he can master the language and establish a basic foundation for the higher educa- 
tion which has been the greatest inspiration for the struggle he has made to reach 
this country. But with all his sordid past and his present disillusionment, this new 
American, whose inner strengths and physical tenacity have thus far toughened 
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him for survival, now lives in a community where much intelligent sympathy, 
effort, and funds are being expended in his behalf. America wants to help him 
realize whatever goal his innate equipment will permit. 

Against this background of “‘war-shocked” children from the other hemisphere 
the St. Louis Alumnz presumed to pose a composite picture of a youth who was a 
casualty of the war-caused conditions in the community and from typical reactions 
which seemed common to make generalizations. 

Consider, then, a boy of fourteen or fifteen years, low average in mental capacity, 
with social adjustment and school progress rather inferior to his siblings because 
of a hypoplastic physique, speech defect, reading disability, or other retarding 
embarrassment. He is one of the war-aggravated, personality-damaged adolescents 
who has grown up among us. As his school achievement lags, his behavior becomes 
more and more defensive and reactionary—in turn, ignored and condemned by the 
adults in his environment. His recreation and information are largely derived from 
the cinema, funny books, radio, and listening to romantic exploits of his linguistic . 
superiors, while he daydreams about the grandiose achievements he will someday 
realize. 

During the war, this youth’s father was absent in army service or swamped 
under a double shift in industry. The mother was vaguely aware that he was more 
nervous and irritable since the war started, that he was less satisfying to her own 
ego, more troublesome, and, perhaps, different from the other children, less willing 
to confide, and generally more seclusive. She would give him extra show money 
and didn’t object when he stayed through several showings of the same picture. 
It was an easy way to keep track of him. He was polite and fairly tractable in 
school so that he was not too often retained in the same grade. 

Active warfare ceased. The returning father looked upon a son scarcely known 
to him. In his separation from the family, he has been planning the advantages 
he would give his children. Unfortunately, the end of the war did not end the 
rise of living costs, nor did it immediately mold the family into its former 
congenial unity. In the harrassment of the many personal and economic adjust- 
ments that must be made, the deviate child is apt to be the greatest sufferer. 
Criticized at home, he becomes more insecure, impudent, and defensive in all of 
his contacts. Teachers complain of adverse behavior and inability to profit from 
school experience. He is referred for clinic study. With concerted effort of teachers, 
clinicians, parents, and other members of his family over a period of months or 
years, the boy can usually be helped to make a better adjustment. At that age, 
however, he will do well to complete the eighth grade and learn a trade through 
apprenticeship or simple trade school instruction. It makes a great difference if 
problems of this type are recognized and a guidance program initiated at five, ten, 
or fifteen years of age. Thus it is that the cost of war and aduit preoccupation with 
the affairs of war cannot be reckoned in dollars and cents, but in the dwarfed 
personalities of our citizens in the making or breaking. 

One such youth expressed himself to his counselor, “I agree with my mother. 
I'm doing no good in school, and, in another year, I can join the Navy.” Then, 
almost hopefully, ‘“Maybe we'll have another war.” 

We cudgel ourselves! Such are the attitudes with which the Preparatory Com- 
mission is going to be forevermore concerned. What “New American” yearns for 
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another war as a way out? What have we done and what are we willing to do to 
assuage the emotional suffering and breakdown of these extraordinarily frustrated 
children? Over-indulgence and penal threats are equally pernicious in their 
handling. 

At the beginning of the study, several teachers were surprised that they might 
contribute to the zest for war in their pupils. They felt that all such undesirable 
inspiration must come fror ignorant, mis-led, communistic or ‘foreign’ parents, 
or from propaganda. There was also some disagreement with the emphasis on 
elimination of frustrations as a preventive measure against mental unrest and ag- 
gressive behavior leading to war. 

Several of the discussants had apparently been victimized by parents and pupils, 
from kindergarten to college level, who were laboring under the fallacious as- 
sumption that mental equilibrium can be maintained only through the removal 
of all frustrations to which the child may be exposed. Examples of this fallacy 
were that the sensitive child should be excused from activities and studies which 
were distasteful to him; that his limitations should be disguised or explained away; 
that teachers and other adults in his world must make everything easy and enter- 
taining for him—then give him an artificial sense of superiority by attaching 
flattering labels in the form of grades or honor rolls. Treatment of this nature 
would naturally prolong the egocentric period of early childhood and make for 
the unwholesome egotism which characterizes the crank and trouble-maker of our 
time. 

Some school and home practices that were considered causative factors in induc- 
ing such assumptions were (1) our use of grades as reward or punishment, or, at 
best, transferring to the symbol a value which belongs to the achievement itself, 
(2) inclination toward assembly line methods—fixed tests, mechanical grading, 
routine counseling, (3) our failure to inculcate a sense of personal value, initiative, 
and responsibility to match new freedoms extended, and (4) encouragement of 
submissiveness and unquestioning acceptance of authority, per se, without oppor- 
tunity for contributing to the creation of that authority or of gaining true conviction 
in regard to it. 

Certainly the problem is not always to remove frustration, but often to train 
people to deal with frustration in a wholesome and intelligent manner. As we 
approach maturity, most of us are able to accept the ordinary frustrations of every- 
day living as a part of the challenge of life. The “average child” should be able 
to be trained in the same trend, making of his frustrations challenges for indi- 
vidual conquest resulting in satisfaction and pleasure in discovering, doing, seeing, 
and making things happen for the good of others as well as oneself. The sug- 
gested question for parents at the end of a school day, “What interesting things 
did you learn today?” rather than, ‘““What did you make in spelling?’ is a con- 
structive one. 

Pathological aggression is scarcely a native endowment. But there are borderline 
personalities just as there are borderline mentalities, which cannot successfully 
stand up to the barrage of reactive irritability, condemnation, and deprivation to 
which their unfortunate natures are apt to be subjected. In one individual there 
may be the potentials for development of a criminal character, an insane mind, a 
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scientific attitude, or statesmanship. It makes considerable difference as to how and 
by whom such a person is trained and to what environmental forces he is exposed. 

In general, then, it is our duty to understand the specific human nature with 
which each of our charges is endowed and, as early in life as possible, to direct 
him away from avoidable pitfalls that threaten his equilibrium. 

We would not lose sight of the fact that American greatness, in the sense of 
established privilege, stems from the perseverance of that pioneer spirit which 
knew no defeat. However, a hundred years later, we would scarcely be so fool- 
hardy as to risk the ravages of mental illness, murder and finally cannibalism 
experienced by the Donner family, for instance, in conquering the western frontiers. 

Visualize, instead, the acknowledgment of fear of death, crime, mental and 
physical suffering, and pathology, with the removal or avoidance of their major 
causal or contributing frustrations in the preparation of a Byrd expedition to 
Antarctica. 


Educational Practices which seem to make for Mental Health and the Defenses 
of Peace. 


Placement and grading systems in our schools have experienced great changes 
in the past thirty years. World War I proved the meaningfulness of mental tests 
and the importance of being able to classify individuals as to potential and effective 
mental endowment. There followed rather widespread practice in ability grouping, 
which was a boon for both the bright, socially mature child and the retarded, slow 
learning, or physically handicapped child. 

In the period just preceding World War II, a new trend in classroom organiza- 
tion, with experimentation going on in scattered sections of the country adjacent 
to the more forward looking schools of education, developed. This movement 
embodied a highly socialized core curriculum geared to accommodate children of 
varying intellectual capacity, cultural background, or accumulated kriowledge. It 
provided for the development and practice of individual aptitudes and skills as 
well as training for the retarded learner, but with a classroom assembly in which 
each child made his own unique contribution to the subject under investigation. 
Because of lack of funds and specialists during the recent war, this method gained 
in impetus and spread, with varying degrees of success dependent upon the in- 
genuity of individual teachers. The experience of the study group leads us to favor 
this plan (except, of course, in extreme cases) not only because it is a democratic 
way of life but because it brings a happier emotional climate into the workaday zone. 

Grading systems which have been found to cause less stress on individual pupils, 
a diminution of unwholesome competition, and the promotion of an emotionally 
healthier atmosphere in the schoolroom are those which dispense with numerical 
grading and designate the child’s progress in comparison with his own best effort. 
Teachers find that designations of satisfactory, unsatisfactory, and improving, for 
the most part cause fewer inflated or seriously wounded egos and less tendency 
to cheat. Today, parent and college “requirements” preclude any consistent use 
of this system above junior high school. 

The Commission questioned why there should be such concern to see that the 
high grade-getters have four, eight, or sixteen more years of training in edu- 
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cational institutions than the plodder, the emotionally unstable, or the mentally 
retarded child, who with equally long training would surely become more effectively 
self-sustaining than under the present system. Detailed grading systems seem to be 
indeed antiquated in view of the batteries of aptitude tests now available and in 
use by practically all specialized institutions of learning. 

Counselor Service and the Child Guidance Conference are two later develop- 
ments in connection with the public school. In schools which enjoy counselor 
service and orientation classes or clubs, it is found to be much eas‘er to deal with 
less well adjusted classmates, employees in maintenance and service departments, 
and clashes in student-teacher relationships. The guidance conference, preferably 
in connection with a complete mental health clinic and follow-up services of the 
specialist staff, is still considered the most satisfactory method in dealing with more 
deep-seated emotional problems. 

The St. Louis Mental Hygiene Society has begun to make a survey of teacher 
preparation in Mental Hygiene in this state. The teachers, themselves, want Mental 
Hygiene in their curricula. In view of the fact that the mental health of teachers 
—fairness of viewpoint, lack of biases, sympathetic understanding, and objectivity 
which does not permit of identification with pupil or parent—i* paramount, the 
mental health point of view should certainly be the first requirem: “t for acceptance 
in the profession. Mental hygiene is requisite for wholesome at’ udes toward all 


authority, methods of handling children, and the development o! olerance for our 
fellow human beings in school and in all life situations. 

The teacher who maintains the best order is apt to find tha. | erdisciplined, 
frustrated students, like conquered nations, are too easily led to pro, Leir failures 


to others and to attack helpless neighbors or resort to vandalism agains. the authority 
or institution that restrains them. Fear of punishment alone is a poor control of 
aggressive behavior, be it bred within a schoolroom or among subjugated adults, 
for it is apt to break out again in a better disguised but more destructive symptom. 


Conclusions: 


In review of our assumptions about motivation, discipline, superiority and in- 
feriority complexes, the St. Louis Alumnz group believes that individuals indirectly 
help to make war possible whenever they slur over the truth, leap to too hasty con- 
clusions, appeal too strongly to the spirit of competition, think meanly of other 
human beings, discourage originality, creativeness, and wholesome curiosity, or 
fail to discriminate between desirable and undesirable conformity to the mores. 
When in a cosmopolitan community, people fail to take a pusitive stand to rid the 
culture of dishonest traditions, superstitions, and stereotypes, they are furthering 
the cause of war. When people deny opportunity for improved status of any 
nationality, race, or I.Q. level, they are not true to the democratic way of life. 
Such frustration breeds malcontent, hostility, and war. 

As Mental Hygienists functioning in a Democracy, we need to emphasize not 
so much that all men be considered equal, but that all men be considered and, 
finally, that al] of the man be considered. 














ACew BOARD MEMBERS 


€ hers Journal is happy to introduce the new members 
of the National Board of Pi Lambda Theta. Miss 
Katherine Clarke, who had served for one year as Vice 
President, was re-elected to a full term. Her biography 
appeared in the October, 1947, issue of the Journal. 
Mrs. Lettie Trefz, Indianapolis Alumnz, is the new 
First Vice President, and Dr. Dorothy Veon, Alpha 
Theta, is the new Treasurer. 

Lettie P, Trefz is a handwriting consultant in the 
Indianapolis Public Schools, where she has been for the 
last twenty-two years. She graduated from Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana, and received 
her A.B. in English at Butler University. Her handwrit- 
ing training was done at Columbus, Ohio, Zanerian Col- 
lege. Later she received an M.A. in Botany at Butler 
University. Mrs. Trefz also received an M.S. in Education at Indiana University, 
where she was initiated into the Iota Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. She has been sec- 
retary, vice-president, and president of the Indianapolis Alumnz Chapter, with which 
she became affiliated immediately after having been initiated. She is also a member 
of Pi Kappa Phi, Delta Kappa Gamma, American Association of University 
Women, and is, at present, serving on the board of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club. She belongs to the Indiana School Women’s Club and Adminis- 
trative Women in Education and also to the Sigma Delta Pi Sorority. 





Mrs, LETTIE TREFZ 


Dorotuy H. VEON 


Dorothy H. Veon was born and lived the early part of her life in Oxford, a 
small town in the southwestern part of Nebraska. She attended secondary schools 
in Lincoln, Nebraska. She later spent four years at the University of Nebraska, 
majoring in business and Spanish, and received a B.Sc. degree. 

Soon after graduation, she spent three years in Washington in a government 
agency. During the same period, she earned a Master of Arts in Education at George 
Washington University and became a member of Alpha Theta Chapter of Pi Lambda 
Theta, of which she has been president and faculty adviser. In 1942, Dorothy Veon 
joined the faculty of the George Washington University as Executive Officer of the 
Department of Secretarial Studies. The degree of Doctor of Education was received 
from Teachers College, Columbia University, with business education the major field. 

The past summer, she was the official United States representative to Zurich, 
Switzerland, for the meeting of the International Society for Business Education 
and the two weeks’ course in international economics. Later in the summer, she 
attended a conference in Stockholm on small businesses in Sweden. She has had sev- 
eral articles published, has given talks and speeches before many social and profes- 
sional groups, and has affiliated with many professional associations. 
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Pvsic AFFAIRS 


Ww the focus of interest in public affairs on the national election, members 
of Pi Lambda Theta, as women who are leaders in the educational life of 
the communities in which they live, have been active in interpreting the issues 
and the attitudes of various candidates to groups of citizens. By promoting well- 
informed candidates who are sympathetic to the cause of public education, mem- 
bers implement two of the purposes of Pi Lambda Theta: to work actively to 
further the cause of democratic education, and to strive for a clear understanding 
of local, state, national, and international problems and to stimulate active par- 
ticipation in their solution. 

During the special session of Congress, the bill for federal aid to education 
(S472-HR2953) was not considered. Chapters will continue to receive copies of 
the Legislative News Flash from the Legislative-Federal Relations Division of the 
NEA. These bulletins will serve to guide those who are interested in correcting 
inequalities of educational opportunity. 

With the resignation of John D. Studebaker as Commissioner of Education, the 
importance of establishing an independent agency for the United States office of 
Education is brought to the attention of the teaching profession. At the annual 
meeting of the NEA in July, 1948, at Cleveland, the Representative Assembly 
adopted the following resolution: 

“The National Education Association believes that the development of educa- 
tion, whether at the local, state, or national level, should be placed above all 
temporary and partisan political issues with appropriate administrative arrange- 
ments to safeguard the integrity of the educational process. 

“To this end the Association urges Congress to make the United States Office of 
Education an adequately financed, independent agency, headed by a national board 
of education appointed for long overlapping terms by the President with the 
consent of the Senate. It further recommends that a professionally qualified com- 
missioner of education, responsible to the board for the conduct of his office and 
the performance of his duties, be selected by the board to serve as its- executive 
officer.” 

This action is in line with the resolution that was adopted by the American 
Association of School Administrators in February, 1948, at Atlantic City. 

The Institute of International Relations is sponsoring the visit of Dr. Chin-Tsin 
Lay of the Nanking Central University to this country for a study of elementary 
schools. After his arrival at San Francisco, he will visit schools in Seattle, Minne- 
apolis, Chicago, Detroit, and Pittsburgh before he reaches Washington. With 
more than one hundred exchange teachers from Great Britain and missions from 
European and other countries, educators have an excellent opportunity to give 
evidence of the values of democratization in education and to broaden their 


understanding of foreign problems. 
KATHRYN STEINMETZ 
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CANTRIL, HADLEY, ‘“The Human Sciences and World Peace,” The Public O pinion 
Quarterly, Summer, 1948, pp. 236-242. 

“Tensions affecting International Understanding” is a project recommended by 
the Second Meeting of UNESCO General Assembly. The purpose is to encourage, 
support, and bring into form some of the vast research and action studies now in 
progress. A “Way of Life” series of twelve to sixteen countries indicating the 
education, government, industry, and religion used in universities and adult edu- 
cation is being prepared. Reliable information is being collected; persons of 
technical competence will analyze and evaluate methods used to determine the 
conception people have of youth and adult populations. This project will be 
carried out in collaboration with the International Congress for Mental Health. 
“UNESCO hopes to see an overall International Council on the Human Sciences 
which could speak for a whole range of human sciences in world affairs.” 


Hurwitz, Francis, L., “Are You Teaching Better Human Relations?”, Massa- 
chusetts Teacher, March, 1948, 7-8. 

Teachers must attack the problem of human relations wherever they can. The 
author suggests that each teacher should inquire,” What am I doing to improve 
relationships between me and my pupils and among the groups in which I move 
in the community? Do I put more stock on achievements in tests and examinations 
than in developing interests and attitudes?”’ Prejudice is interpreted as a mani- 
festation of cultural maladjustment and affects, in some way, every person nurtured 
by that culture. 


EVERETT, SAMUEL, ‘““Teachers Combat Prejudice,” N.E.A. Journal, April, 1948, 
pp. 216-17. 

Teachers and administrators in eleven Philadelphia elementary and secondary 
schools are participating in an ““Open-Mindedness Study,” suggested by Samuel S. 
Fels. Committees of teachers from each school meet bi-weekly to decide on methods 
and materials to use in combating prejudice, to report on experimental work, and 
to evaluate successes and failures. 

How are teachers directing social attitudes and habits? They observe children’s 
behavior and record incidents which show prejudices. They ask pupils to write 
on the subject, ““What do you mean by friendship?”’ A composite definition of 
open-mindedness is developed. There is a strong emphasis upon getting the facts, 
distinguishing between fact and opinion, examining assumptions, exploring pos- 
sible solutions, analyzing data, and, whenever possible, moving into action. 
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CRONBACH, LEE J., ‘Japanese Educational Reform,” School Review, April, 1948, 
pp. 88-91. 

Teacher preparation, structure, and supervision of private education have under- 
gone scrutiny and modification. Now wide competition in examinations has been 
instituted, but admission to some schools is based upon previous school records. 
New textbooks for teacher training are appearing under the guidance of American 
specialists. Y. Isaka, of the Ministry of Education, has produced a new text book 
on child development based on the most recent American points of view. 

Guidance and mental hygiene are of great interest to the Japanese, but teachers 
are untrained in methods of studying and helping children. They tend to stress 
Japanese virtues. Whether a child is happy and has initiative and confidence in 
his ideas are matters given little emphasis. Progress is slow because of difficulty in 
changing teaching methods from a rigid and authoritarian system. Teachers wait 
for the ministry in Tokyo to take the lead. 


VON ZAHN-HARNACK, AGNES, “Letter from Germany,” Journal of the American 
Association of University Women, Summer, 1948, pp. 205-208. 

Neither the class distinction nor the difference of education between the uni- 
versity women and other ranks of German society is as marked as it used to-be. 
The educational level of schools and universities is cited as appallingly reduced 
during the last fifteen years. 

Experience dominates the lives of women. The author points out that the 
women under twenty-five realize that they know little or nothing and are eager to 
attend evening classes, adult education schools, or other institutions of learning. 
These young women harbor a deep suspicion of slogans and propaganda. More 
mature women are particularly pessimistic; they are consciously or unconsciously 
wrestling with the problem of guilt. The most fortunate women are those with 
strong occupational or professional ties. The women over fifty tend to overrate 
tradition but are more stable. 

The vocational situation of women with academic training gives freedom to 
women in medicine though that is now more restricted. The teaching profession 
was gravely damaged during the Third Reich. The war effort took time and the 
constant interruption of regular class work paralyzed achievement. The ‘strain on 
the conscience of instructors was so heavy that even now few women students will 
risk entering teaching. It seems that the experiences of the younger generation 
have affected their ability for abstract and formal reasoning; thus, they do not seem to 
be fitted for law as a career. In general, women interested in economics have been 
absorbed in social work. Favorable opportunities exist in the press, publishing, film, 
and radio. In principle, scholarly research and university teaching were acceptable 
during the war; but only those whose outstanding scholarship made them indis- 
pensable and who could baffle the Nazi pressure were able to endure. Now it is 
necessaty that women fight for their rights in education as a ‘“‘numerous clausus”’ 
has been established. 

LUCILLE WALLACE 
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ROSS CURRENTS 


“Education in Paraguay,” by Ralph I. Choplin. California Journal of Secondary 
Education, May 1948, pp. 300-303. 
Teaching in Paraguay is not presented by Mr. Choplin as a pleasant or rewarding 
occupation. Monetary rewards are meager, the following being the government's 
schedule of monthly salaries: 


Pe i d's 5 40.00 bh Sd too hess ADE a areas $26 
DMoemeal Schoal Teacher. (Senior)... .. 2. sec ccessavaciewsces 18 
Normal School Teacher (Jitiot) ..... 5... cescocnsecseccccs 13 
POE <i 0 og so 0 tw bo 069 cA CEES ETS 10 


Teachers, in general, have a half-day program, but in the larger cities it is 
possible for some of the teachers to secure two assignments, thus doubling the 
monthly salary listed above. Owing to political conditions and their influence on 
education, changes are frequent in school positions. No security is given to per- 
sonnel in charge of school programs; and, therefore, no continuous programs can 
be developed by the teachers or the administrators. 

Because of gecgraphical location, lack of contact with other nations, poverty of 
the people, lack of a buffer class (such as the middle class) to stand between the 
very poor and the very rich, political unrest, and other factors, this nation is very 
backward. Very little progress in education can be made until political conditions 
change for the better and the people have an opportunity to participate in the 
educational program. 

Although Paraguay has a law which makes primary education between the ages 
of five and fourteen years compulsory and free of charge, it is not effective because 
it is not enforced. Many Paraguayan children, especially in the rural districts, 
never enter school; and the majority of those who do enter drop out during the 
first three or four years. 

Even with the low percentage of students of school age who attend school, all 
schools are overcrowded, and many of them have three shifts each day. Each shift 
has a different director and a different staff of teachers. Until recent years, the 
students attended classes for three and one-half hours per day; but now, in most 
cases, they attend only two hours per day because of overcrowding. Mr. Choplin 
says this overcrowding was not brought on by war conditions nor by a large 
increase in the school population; it results from the lack of planning on the 
part of the Ministry of Education. 

The curriculum is based upon European ideas of many years ago; the teaching 
of geometry in the third grade is typical of the theoretical type of training offered 
these poverty-stricken children, most of whom will do the lowest type of manual 
labor when they leave school. Teachers and students receive very little in the way 
of textbooks and teaching materials. In fact, the whole national budget for 1947 
included less than $200 a month for these supplies. Normal schools and some of 
the elementary schools have a scant library, but the majority of the schools have 
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no library of any kind. There is no public library in the entire nation for the use 
of the people. 

Paraguay needs some expert assistance in all stages of its educational program, 
but Mr. Choplin does not feel that this help can be of greatest benefit under existing 
political conditions. 


“On the Eve of the New School Year,” an interview with Comrade A. A. Voz- 
nesensky, Minister of Education of the RSFSR, as reported by PRAVDA, 
August 3, 1948. Soviet Press Translations, October 1, 1948, pp. 534-536. 
Comrade Voznesensky reported a month before school opened that 33,200,000 

children will be attending school in the Soviet Union this year. He compares this 
figure with the 7,900,000 students in 1914-15, before the Revolution. The ex- 
aminations which had just been completed were stiffer than the year before and 
showed that the Soviet schools had made definite progress. He praised the teachers 
as follows: 


“Most Soviet teachers have creatively fulfilled the tasks assigned them by the decision of the 
CC of the ACP concerning ideological problems. Our pedagogues have done effective work in raising 
the ideological, political, and scientific level of instruction; they have skilfully indoctrinated the 
students with the principles of Markist-Leninist philosophy and have reared them in the spirit, of 
Soviet patriotism. Interesting and varied extracurricular work has been conducted in a number of 
schools.” 


He goes on to point out that there were a number of basic shortcomings, how- 
ever, including formalism in the classroom and unsuccessful assimilation of knowl- 
edge, particularly in the Russian language, mathematics, and foreign language. 
Improvement in these respects must be shown decisively in the coming year. 

One part of his report is especially interesting from the standpoint of the great 
task which is imposed by the opening of the schools: 


“Children subject to compulsory education are being registered all over the country. They will 
be sent to school. But in order to successfully enforce the law providing for universal education, a 
great deal of organizational work must be accomplished at the proper time. Children should be 
provided with clothing and footwear; hot food must be provided in the schools; an adequate number 
of dormitories must be opened; groups must be organized in the schools for those undertaking extra 
work; and children’s rooms must be set up under house committees at workers’ clubs and Red Corners. 
The retarded pupils, who should be sent to special schools and classes, must not be forgotten.”’ 


The final part of the Minister’s interview stressed that the Party and the 
Government are showing great concern for the teachers and that their material 
living conditions and legal position have been greatly improved of late. He said 
that more than 44,000 graduates of teachers’ institutes are being sent out to the 
schools this year, and that he hoped the local organizations would greet them 
hospitably and would create for them all the conditions necessary for productive 
work, 

(In another article from Pravda it was reported that teachers experienced 
in pedagogical work, for the most part, would be sent to the 500 schools in the 
subpolar regions. It would be necessary for these teachers to study the languages of 
the Northern nationalities. ) 
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“Education and Training of Teachers,” The London Times Educational Supple- 
ment, August 28, 1948. 


This article is a correspondent’s report of the six-week seminar, on the education 
and training of teachers, organized by UNESCO and held at Ashridge College, 
Hertforshire, England. This was one of four seminars meeting simultaneously, 
the other three being held in New York; Podebrady, Czechoslovakia; and Caracas, 
Venezuela. Seventy people representing twenty nations took part. 

The three main objectives were: to get to know and appreciate each other; to 
pool and compare knowledge of teacher education; and to make as many con- 
structive and helpful suggestions as possible. The reporter thought that “It was an 
exhilarating and vastly encouraging experience t: <it as observer with these groups 
towards the end of what must have been an exiremely arduous period of concen- 
trated study and to feel the warm friendliness and the comradely atmosphere 
which inhibited no outspokenness and encouraged no evasion, even for courtesy’s 
sake. If wars begin in the hearts of men, surely here was illustration that peace 
begins thus also.” 

There were three study groups: the first was concerned with how teachers could 
be helped to encourage in children the best individual and social development; 
the second, with educating teachers for social understanding; the third, with their 
education for international understanding. The reports should be published in 
some detail in the near future. 


Intercultural Attitudes in the Making, edited by William Heard Kilpatrick and 
William Van Til. Ninth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. Harper & 
Brothers, 1947. 


It is not possible to digest Intercultural Attitudes in the Making, but its aim 
and method of approach should be mentioned in case your attention has not been 
called to the book. By means of introducing people, situations, and experiences 
it gives its message of how prejudice is created and how more wholesome attitudes 
can be fostered. Since so much of the spirit and thought of the book come from 
day to day developments in different kinds of children and groups, it is impossible 
to make a short digest tell the story. In other words, it does not just talk about 
the problem; it endeavors to give us, vicariously, life situations to face so that we 
may respond emotionally as well as mentally. 

Chapter I is a resume of the basic principles of intercultural education by Wil- 
liam Kilpatrick, who reviews the psychological bases for obtaining an understand- 
ing of inter-group education. Different kinds of family life and responses of 
children to their home environments are portrayed in Chapter I]—Parents. In 
Chapter III, the primary teacher takes the experiences she has with her small 
students and shows how she works on herself and on the problem of early child- 
hood attitudes. Chapter IV—Adult Sponsored Youth Groups—is a description 
of projects which have been gathered from several different agencies but are 
given as if they occurred in one group, a group of girls of junior high school age. 
The relations of the sponsor to the group and the girls to one another give hopeful 
promise of the progress which can be made if it is planned for. Chapter V—The 
Junior High School Teacher—telates how Mr. Sanders helps with the Airy View 
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or “Bus” kids, who come from a different type of neighborhood. Chapter VI 
makes vivid the life of boys in gangs and shows why so many well-intentioned 
people fail in helping with remediation. The school as a whole is examined in 
Chapter VIII to see wherein cooperation with the community can more readily 
bring about intercultural education. 

Such a naming of chapters cannot give you much of an idea of the force of the 
book because you have not met the people who come to life in its pages nor noted 
how astutely incidents and small reactions can be turned to inch forward the 
process of understanding human values. 


“Adult Education Councils in Rural India,” by Dr. S. S. Nehru. Adult Education 

Journal, October 1948, pp. 183-4. 

Teachers of adults in India work through the Panchayat, which is the counter- 
part in the villages of rural India of the Adult Education Council in many American 
communities. The Panchayat is a group of elders which is charged with the duty 
of providing help for the people in education, recreation, sanitation, and so forth. 
For agriculture, they have instructors and advisers who teach the people how to 
raise better crops, how to distribute seed, and how to share the use of cooperatively- 
owned farm implements. Similar educational programs are carried on in the field 
of sanitation. 

Instructors are provided for village arts and crafts—which are activities of great 
economic and cultural importance. At district headquarters, institutes are conducted, 
similar to those held in so many places in the United States, where promising 
workers receive training. 

Recreational needs are not neglected. Every Panchayat has its own choir which 
puts on musical programs practically every evening. Epics taking ten days to 
present are performed occasionally by village dramatists for whom all needed 
props and costumes are provided free. 

Interest in adult education is stimulated by competition among villages for 
prizes and recognition in education, art, and industry. 

Etsig M. JEVONS 


a 


MARGARETTE WIBLE WALKER HEADS MU PHI EPSILON 


At the twenty-ninth national convention of Mu Phi Epsilon, national musical sorority, 
held in the Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, in June of this year, Mrs. Margarette Wible 
Walker, newly elected national president of the organization for the biennium, was 
installed and took over leadership of the sorority. 

This is one of two major responsibilities which Mrs. Walker has recently undertaken, 
for she has also been appointed Dean of Women at Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 
Texas, with duties which started on September 1 of this year. 

She is particularly well fitted to be the top executive of Mu Phi Epsilon, in that she 
has spent six years on the National Council of the Sorority, acting as its first Vice- 
President in charge of standards and requirements of membership, and eligibility of 
schools for chapters. 

(Continued on page 125) 
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“ProcRaM NOTES 


1 LAMBDA THETA continues its interest in Teachers Around the World, ‘as 

evidenced by the second issue of the Journal on the subject. Programs are being 
planned across the country which concern themselves with the problems of teachers 
—both national and international. The title, “Challenge to Action,” was adopted 
by the Program Planning Committee from the September 1948 Bulletin of CIER 
to arouse the Pi Lambda Theta chapters to the urgency of the time. It suggests that 
“we continue to emphasize services and activity in the two major areas of 1) 


international and intercultural education, including problems of foreign students 


and teachers in this country, and 2) teacher selection, with special attention to the 
part each one of us as an individual can play.” 

Again the National Program and Project Committee recommends that the 
expanding role of education in our American democracy be emphasized in the 
months ahead. . . . Teacher recruitment might well receive particular stress in 
view of the crisis in elementary education. Of course the working interest in inter- 
national educational reconstruction should be continued with new projects geared 
to the changing needs.” 

Very slowly the programs from the various chapters trickle in, but there is no 
doubt—from those programs received—that the members of Pi Lambda Theta are 
taking seriously the challenge continued from last year. 

Before looking at the new programs, let us take a minute to review the project 
planned by Alpha Mu of New Mexico, which arrived too late to publish last spring. 
It is worthy of careful consideration by those who are interested in the problem 
of recruitment—as we all are. The Program Chairman, Eleanor Beck, reports: 


“For our April meeting we had hoped to hear the results of a city-wide directed effort through 
English activities to interest young people in the teaching profession. Such activities were planned as: 

(1) Informal discussion and language activities on the elementary level 

(2) Directed reading for book reports, debates, career reports on the junior high level 

(3) Writing of creative skits and dramatics on all levels 

(4) Research report on senior high and both undergraduate and graduate levels of college. 

These activities seemed to afford vast opportunities for developing of interest in the teaching 
profession as a basis for teacher recruitment. Such a program would involve much individual and 
group planning. It has been possible to organize the project carefully and to present it in an 
interview with Superintendent Milne. He has given his heartiest approval but will leave the details 
of working out the program to the teachers.” The program goes into effect this fall. 


The President, Katherine McFall, added a note saying: 


“This will show you what we planned to do for our April meeting. I think there are lots of 
possibilities in the idea. We've been collecting materials all year—books, magazine articles, play and 
radio scripts—and have all our plans in writing and have the approval of our superintendent—so 
we're all ready to go... . If any one would care for our bibliography we'd be glad to supply it.” 


Such a generous offer should not be turned down! We hope that Alpha Mu will 
keep us posted concerning the success of its project. 
Miss Emma Seaton of the Detroit Alumnz Chapter writes: 
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“We are stressing public relations work especially with the Intergroup Council for Women as 
Public Policy Makers and with the Detroit Housing and Planning Commission. 

“We are continuing our program of sending boxes of clothing and school supplies to Dr. Marian 
Edman, Munich, Germany and have a project under way for sending sulpha and penicillin through 
voluntary contributions of funds.” 


Evansville Alumnz Chapter has chosen for the year the theme: “Education Looks 
Ahead.” Specifically it expects to treat with “Looking Ahead in International 
Education,” “Looking Ahead with Future Teachers,” “Education Looks Ahead in 
Foreign Lands,” and ‘‘Looking Ahead with UNESCO.” How much we all need 
to be concerned with “Looking Ahead’’ toward the long-range objectives in these 
days! We wish we might share the vision they see in the future. 

Beta Chapter at Syracuse University inaugurated its activities of the year with a 
service activity, assisting in a big way—providing refreshments—for the reception 
given for new students in the School of Education and for those in the Liberal 
Arts course, Orientation to the Teaching Profession. The first meeting is to be 
one at which an exchange teacher from England will speak to the group. At this 
meeting, Mrs. Neville Scarfe, the wife of an exchange professor in the School of 
Education, will be guest of honor. Letters from public school children in the 
area, describing activities in American schools, will be sent to Dean Harry S. 
Ganders, exchange professor from Syracuse University to the University of London. 
He may use these for illustrative purposes in his philosophy teaching. 

Work being done in these few chapters indicates the kind of programs that 
are being launched throughout the country. Let’s not forget the desperate need for 
help in foreign countries. Harold Snyder gives a powerful description of the 
conditions—another challenge to Pi Lambda Theta members: 

“Today more than three years after the cessation of hostilities, millions of children are still under- 
nourished—physically, morally, educationally. Hundreds of thousands of teachers are struggling against 
seemingly hopeless odds to provide a minimum of educational opportunity for the youthful victims 
of war throughout the world. Theirs is a struggle against hunger, lack of fuel, inflation, shortage of 
school supplies, absence of books, and inadequate preparation for teaching. This is the state of 
education in Europe and Asia at a period of world history which—within the space of a few years— 


may determine the continued progress or the complete destruction of democratic civilization.” 


VERNA WHITE 


1 Harold E. Snyder, “UNESCO's First Priority,” Educational Leadership, October, 1948, p. 21. 
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From COAST TO COAST 


MU CHAPTER 


Cornell University Pi Lambda Thetans gathered for a “get acquainted” dessert 
party in October. At this first fall meeting, members enthusiastically accepted the 
report of the program planning committee. The theme for the 1948-49 program 
is “Education for Inter-Cultural Understanding.” This follows last year’s theme, 
‘Human Relations in Education.” 

During American Education Week, Mu Chapter invited members of Phi Delta 
Kappa and Kappa Delta Epsilon to join in hearing Dr. Robbin Williams, Professor 
of Sociology and Anthropology, speak on “Understanding the American Culture.” 
Other meetings during the year will include a Christmas party with foreign stu- 
dents as guests, a discussion with Cornell students who participated in the European 
rehabilitation program, a talk by a local exchange teacher, and a forum of foreign 
and American students on the problems of inter-cultural understanding. 

During the summer of 1948, Mu Chapter held a tea for all women students 
in education and initiated thirty two new members, all of whom were graduate 
students. Miss Flora Thurston, Professor of Home Economics, Emeritus, spoke at 
the initiation dinner on “The Role of Women in Education.” 


ALPHA ALPHA CHAPTER 


Last spring Alpha Alpha Chapter joined in the teacher recruitment program 
sponsored by the Tucson Educational Association and contributed fifty dollars 
toward a six hundred dollar scholarship fund to be awarded to two outstanding 
high school seniors who are entering teacher training classes this fall. This con- 
tribution is in addition to the fifty dollars our chapter annually awards an out- 
standing girl in the College of Education at the University of Arizona. 

This past summer has been one of promotions and widening experiences for 
several of our members. Alice Fulmer was made primary supervisor in the Tucson 
City Schools; Phyllis Logan was named art supervisor; and Marie Dovery was made 
ptincipal of the new elementary school at Davis-Monthan Air Field. During the 
summer, Maria Urquides and Mary Ott were delegates to the National Education 
Association Convention at Cleveland. 


ALPHA KAPPA CHAPTER 


“International Unity” is the program theme for Alpha Kappa Chapter for the 
current year. 

The traditional Founders’ Day banquet was held on November second in con- 
junction with the initiation of twenty juniors and seniors of the Pennsylvania State 
College. Last year, the chapter was honored in its Founders’ Day ceremony by the 
participation of Katherine Foulke, one of the founders of Pi Lambda Theta. This 
year, Dorothy Veon, national treasurer, visited the chapter and addressed the 
dinner meeting on the subject, “Switzerland and Her Place in International Unity.” 
The initiation ceremony was in charge of the junior board members with Florence 
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Taylor, senior consultant delivering the charge. Helen Dickerson, a senior in Edu- 
cation at the Pennsylvania State College, presided. 

December seventh, seven years ago, the world experienced a holocaust. Decem- 
ber 7, 1948, Alpha Kappa chapter builds its Christmas meeting around a panel 
discussion among representative students from foreign countries on ‘‘Christmas, 
Symbol of Universal Peace and Good Will.” Nell Murphy, leading the panel, 
will seek to develop the aspects of family celebrations of Christmas that may 
strengthen international understanding. Raised above the participants will be the 
United Nations flag flanked with a display of large dolls of all the United Nations. 
Both the dolls and flag are being lent by two Alpha Kappa members, Kathryn 
Royer, now art department director at Hood College, Frederick, Maryland, and 
Frances Collins, principal of one of the elementary schools in State College. 

The February meeting will be a combination of business and fun—we bake and 
eat our own pies. 

Following the theme, ‘International Unity,” the undergraduate officers will 
stress the place of education in bettering international understanding at the March 
meeting. Dr. Kent Forster of the History Department of Pennsylvania State 
College will speak on “Citizens of the World,” discussing his experiences with 
students exchanged between United States and Europe. 

Pi Lambda Theta and Phi Delta Kappa, men’s honorary in Education, hold 
their annual joint dinner meeting in April. The men are in charge of this year’s 
meeting and they plan a panel discussion on ‘Music and Art as Universal 
Languages.” 

ALPHA ZETA CHAPTER 


A summary is given here of the varied activities of Alpha Zeta Chapter for 
1947-48. 

The first program of the year was devoted to a report of the National Biennial 
at Portland, Oregon. The president, Rae Leah Auerbach, had been representative 
and was very enthusiastic about the convention. 

The annual Founders’ Day Dinner was held in November at Ida Noyes Hall, 
at the University of Chicago. The Chicago Alumnz Chapter acted as hostess, and 
Dr. Maude Slye spoke on the important part teachers play in forming the present 
pattern of human action and thought. 

The December program was an open meeting and one of the most interesting. 
Misses Miller, Harrison, and Dean, all three exchange teachers from England, 
explained the new education program in England and shared their impressions of 
American schools and students. 

The January program centered around initiation, to which faculty members and 
their wives were invited. After the formal ceremony, everyone enjoyed the informal 
and friendly coffee hour. 

In February, Mrs. Eleanor McCammon proved that art can be for everybody. 
The group worked eagerly making pins, candle holders, and picture frames from 
metal foil. Not only did all enjoy the creative work, but they discovered another 
idea and another skill to use in teaching. 

Education abroad was the theme of the March meeting. Miss Marian Carawell, 
who served in the U. S. Army in Austria, told many interesting things about 
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American and Austrian education and life in Austria. Her work with the American 
children and with Austrian girls preparing to teach opened a new and challenging 
interest to members. Interest in overseas education was concretely illustrated by 
the box of food, tiga and school supplies which was sent in March to a 
school in England. 

The program in April was an informal coke party for prospective initiates. These 
late afternoon gatherings help members to know the other girls in education as 
well as to make wise choices for future membership. 

The program for the month of May was an initiation followed by the annual 
banquet in honor of all new initiates for the year. The new officers for the ensuing 
year were installed at this time. Miss Viola Thelma shared with the group some 
of her experiences during her spring vacation and her visit to the United Nations 


‘Nursery. 


The Summer Session was made inspiring by the presence of members from all 
over the United States who could share experiences. Meetings were held once each 
week all summer, and the season was culminated by the initiation of thirty-two 
new members, twenty-five of whom were graduate students. The initiation banquet 
was highlighted by an inspiring talk on new visits in education given by Edna 
Dean Baker, President of National Teacher's College. 


CENTRAL MISSOURI ALUMNAE CHAPTER 


The program of the 1947-48 school year was climaxed in June with a farewell 
party for Miss Florence Harrison and Miss Minnie Irons, who were retiring 
from service in the Home Economics and Education Departments in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Miss Harrison is at present in North Hollywood, California, 
and planning an extensive tour of Western States. Miss Irons is at home in Rock- 
ford, Illinois. 

The 1948-49 program is under way and will center around education in other 
countries. At the October meeting, Mr. Arch W. Troelstrup of Stephens College 
spoke on ‘Personal Reactions to the New York UNESCO Workshop.” In Novem- 
ber, Miss Louise Dudley, who has recently returned from Greece and neighboring 
countries, spoke on problems of education in those countries. 


CENTRAL OHIO ALUMNZ CHAPTER 


The general program theme for 1948-49 is ‘“‘High-Lighting World Concerns.” 
At the September meeting, a picnic held at the University Golf Club, gave an 
opportunity for the program chairman to outline the programs for the year. The 
regularly scheduled meetings will be held in the homes of members, with a 
special speaker for each meeting. At the October tea, Dr. Clyde Feuchter spoke 
on the United Nations. 

In June, Dr. Virginia S. Sanderson, professor in Ohio State University’s Bureau 
of Special and Adult Education, was elected president of the Columbus branch 
of the National League of American Penwomen. 

Chloie McGlinehay has been elected vice-president of Rho Chapter of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, a new graduate honor fraternity at Ohio State University. 
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ALPHA NU CHAPTER 


During the summer months, Alpha Nu’s activities were confined to a luncheon 
given in honor of Mrs. I. Keith Tyler, supervisor of the Ohio School of the Air, 
who was a guest speaker at the Audio-Visual Institute sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo’s School of Education. Mrs. Tyler spoke informally about her job, 
and, later, members attended the afternoon session of the Institute which dealt 
with the possibility of the radio as a teaching medium in Buffalo. 

Our Fall activities to date have included a visit to the Nuclear Energy Exhibit 
at the Buffalo Museum of Science and a luncheon, at which the guest speaker 
was Dr. Gladys Reid-Jann, Buffalo State Teachers College, who discussed recent 
trends and proposed legislation in the education of handicapped children. 

In November there was an orientation tea for candidates for the fall initiation 
and a combined initiation and Founders’ Day ceremony followed by a banquet. 
At this time, the past presidents of the chapter were honored. The evening’s enter- 
tainment was a “Dr. I.Q.” program dealing with highlights of the history of both 
the national and local organizations. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ALUMNE CHAPTER 


The Northern California Alumnz Chapter met with Omega, Upsilon, and San 
Jose Alumnz chapters on April 24, 1948, for the first meeting of the Northern 
California Council. The meeting was held in the auditorium of the Education 
Building, Stanford University. Miss Myra Green, president of Northern Califor- 
nia alumnz, presided at a closed meeting with about 300 members in attendance. 

Miss Green briefly summarized the plan adopted in December when three rep- 
resentatives from each chapter in the area met and planned for an annual meeting 
with responsibilities to be rotated among the chapters. 

A welcome was extended by Miss Frances Gulland, president of Upsilon. She 
brought greetings from Dr. A. John Bartky, Dean, School of Education, Stan- 
ford University, who was unable to be present. 

Dr. May V. Seagoe, national president of Pi Lambda Theta, brought greetings 
from the national officers and from the Southern California group. As the main 
speaker, she addressed the meeting on the subject “Looking Ahead.” After re- 
viewing the purposes of Pi Lambda Theta in the past, ideals for membership, 
chapter growth and activities, Dr. Seagoe enumerated and summarized the fol- 
lowing considerations for future growth: 

“What is the meaning of this for Pi Lambda Theta? What can Pi Lambda Theta 
do? 1. Continue interest in our international projects. Now is the time to use any 
funds for aiding education. 2. Increase use of teacher exchange privileges. 3. Con- 
tinue activity in teacher recruitment and selection. 4. Work for better living and 
working conditions for teachers—freedom from restrictions. 5. Support the rights 
of human beings. 6. Anticipate problems.” 

A panel on “Contributions of Northern California Council to International 
Education” was presented. At the luncheon meeting at the Stanford Union, Dr. 
Dorothy Nyswander, University of California, was the speaker. A stenographic 
report of her address, ‘Seeds of International Understanding through Education,” 


may be had by contacting the secretary. 
LAURA MCADAMS 
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(Jur CONTRIBUTORS 


RAYMOND B. ALLEN 


The biography of Dr. Allen previously appeared in the May, 1947, issue of the 
Pi Lambda Theta JOURNAL, page 232. 


MARTHA B. LUCAS 


Martha B. Lucas is the President of Sweet Briar College. She received her 
bachelor’s degree in English Literature, from Goucher, her master’s degree in 
philosophy from George Washington University, and has studied in France 
and in England. Her work in psychology included observation at Johns Hopkins 
psychiatric clinic. Dr. Lucas has been instructor, dean, and associate professor and 
has taught in a junior college, college, and university. 


ELIZABETH H. BARANYAI 


Elizabeth H. Baranyai first taught in a junior high school in Szeged, Hungary. 
In 1927-28, she spent a year at the University of Pittsburgh as an exchange-student 
in the Graduate School. She received her doctorate at the University of Szeged 
in 1932 and was accepted there as ‘‘Privat-docent” in 1938. Since 1942, she has 
been head of the New School Institute for Educational-Psychological Research in 
Budapest. She is the author of many articles, among which are: “Examination of 
Superior Intelligence,” “Relation of Comprehension and Technique in Reading,” 
and “Psychological Conditions for Learning Grammar.” 


HELENE HANSEN 


When Helene Hansen came to New York City as a young student to study at 
Columbia University, her most thrilling experience was to live at International 
House with students from all parts of the world. 

Enthusiastic after visiting a summer camp for girls on Cape Cod and taking a 
training course for camp counselors, Miss Hansen returned to Norway and 
established Eiken Camp and School for Girls at Horten, now in its fifteenth year. 
The camp holds an eight-week session for girls ten to fifteen years of age and, 
except when travei is restricted, attracts girls from England, Germany, and America, 
as well as Norway. The school specializes in foreign languages and, before the 
war, included foreign travel in its curriculum; at the present time international 
contacts are limited to correspondence. The Sidwell Friends School in Washington, 
D.C. recently sent a collection of English books to the school’s library. 

Miss Hansen is a lecturer and last year attended an international gathering of 
women in Philadelphia. 


RUTH HILDEGARDE STERNER 


Ruth Hildegarde Sterner is a third grade teacher in the Broadview School in 
the Shoreline School District just north of Seattle, Washington. She received a 
B.A. from the Seattle Pacific College and has taken further graduate work at 
the University of Washington and Columbia University. 
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Although her major interest lies in the primary education field, she is also 
keenly interested in the problem of teacher welfare. She has traveled widely 
in Alaska and the United States and in the summer of 1947 in Sweden and 
Denmark. 


WITOLD KRUK-OLPINSKI 


Witold Kruk-Olpinski, associate professor of applied psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Wreelaw, Poland, visited the United States while on a six months’ 
fellowship in the Department of Social Affairs of the UNITED NATIONS at 
Lake Success, New York. 

He studied at the University of Warsaw, Poland, and there received degrees 
corresponding to a B.S. in mathematics and an M.A. in psychology. He took exten- 
sion work at the universities of Grenoble, France; Geneva, Switzerland; Cam- 
bridge, Great Britain; and Vienna, Austria, where he received his Ph.D. 

For several years, he served as school psychologist in three municipal high 
schools in Warsaw. In this capacity, he had the duties corresponding in this country 
to those of a counselor, psychometrist, and social worker or visiting teacher. 

Dr. Kruk-Olpinski’s scientific works and publications in Poland are extensive. 


EDWARD CHING-T'IEN FEI 

Edward Ching-T’ien Fei was born and reared in Peking, China’s ancient capital. 
During the war, he served as a major in the Chinese Army Engineering Corps. 
In 1942, he taught demolition at the front and in guerrilla areas. He spent the 
next eighteen months in the Chinese interior, teaching at Tsinghua Academy and 
the Army Anti-Aircraft Academy at Kweiyang, Kweichow. Rounding out his war- 
time experiences, he joined the United States Foreign Economic Administration in 
Chungking and later served as technical advisor to the Office of Strategic Services 
in Peiping. With the conclusion of the war, he became the Peiping representative 
of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, in which capacity 
he served until his departure to the United States. Mr. Fei received his B.A. from 
St. John’s University, Shanghai, China, and his M.A. from the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Washington. He has been a member of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Washington since 1947. 


YOICHI TAKIZAWA 


Yoichi Takizawa, the eldest son of a Methodist pastor, was born in 1922. He 
was graduated from the Department of English Literature at the Tokyo Imperial 
University in 1944. He taught English for two years at Aoyama Gakuin which 
is a Methodist Mission School in Tokyo. 

At the present time he is an assistant in the Seminary of English Literature, 
Tokyo University, and is also studying for the ministry in the Seminary of Inter- 
national Christian University. 


EARL L. McTAGGART 


Earl L. McTaggart is a graduate of the University of Hawaii at which institu- 
tion he did graduate work receiving the M.Ed. degree. He has had teaching ex- 
perience in private and public schools of Hawaii; he was Superintendent of Edu- 
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cation in American Samoa 1934-36; and was appointed Schools’ Personnel Execu- 
tive, Department of Public Instruction, October, 1941. 


MARION P. GODDARD 


Marion P. Goddard attended Iowa State College of Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics, Ames, Iowa, and the University of Hawaii, from which institution she is 
a graduate. She has had teaching experience in the public schools of Hawaii; she 
was in charge of Civilian Defense and Community Relations work, 1943-1946; 
and became Editor, Schools’ Publications, Department of Public Instruction, 
September, 1946. 


DOROTHY H. VEON 


A bibliographical sketch of Dorothy H. Veon appears in this JOURNAL under 
“New Board Members.”” Dr. Veon is Pi Lambda Theta’s new treasurer. 

Some of her professional affiliations are: President of the evening group of 
Kappa Delta Washington alumne, member of Board of Directors of GWU 
Faculty Club, member of Board of Delegates of the American Division of the 
International Society for Business Education, American Association of University 
Professors, American Association of University Women, National Business Teach- 
ers Association, and Eastern Business Teachers Association. 

During the summer of 1944, she served as adviser to Mexico for the winners 
of a National Speech Contest on Inter-American Affairs. 


MARY ELLEN STEELE 


Mary Ellen Steele was born in North Fork, California, but most of her life 
has been spent in the midwest. She completed her graduate work at Park College 
and then taught for three years in the high schools of Missouri and Iowa before 
entering Nurses Training at Presbyterian Hospital in Chicago. She is a member of 
the American Psychological Association. At the present time Dr. Steele and her 
husband, Dr. William Nelson, psychiatrist, are codirectors of the Nelson Clinic 
in St. Louis, Missouri. 
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MARGARETTE WIBLE WALKER HEADS MU PHI EPSILON 
(Continued from page 116) 


Mrs. Walker is a member of Pi Lambda Theta and Pi Beta Phi and is a sponsor of 
Beta Sigma Phi, young business and professional women’s sorority in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. She became interested in this group while under Dean Mary Sinclair Crawford 
in the dean’s office at the University of Southern California, where she received special 
training in guidance work. During the war years, this work was interrupted so that special 
work for the United States Government as Counsellor and Interview in the Civil Service 
Commission could be done. 

Mrs. Walker is a graduate of Willamette University, Salem, Oregon, with a degree in 
music. She also holds two other music degrees from the University of Southern California. 
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Seattle, Washington 
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DECEMBER, 1948 


Era—University of Pennsylvania 
Helen Ross 
1242 Disston Street 
Philadelphia 11, Pennsylvania 


THEtaA—University of lowa 
Lillian Froyd 
119 South Linn Street 
Iowa City, lowa 


lota—University of Indiana 
Elizabeth Isley 
R.R. | 
Edinburgh, Indiana 
Kappa—University of Oregon 
Mary Margaret Petrusich 


1200 Oak Street 
Eugene, Oregon 


LaMppaA—University of Chicago 
Jean Turner Goins 
Room 315—Box 83 
Judd Hall, University of Chicago 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


Mu—Cornell University 
Irene Patterson 
College of Home Economics 
Ithaca, New York 


Nu—Obio State University 
Margaret A. Walker 
4705 Olentangy Blvd. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Xi—University of Michigan 
Mildred Loeffler 
549 South Division 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


OMICRON—University of Nebraska 
Marian McElhaney 
1520 R Street 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


Pi—State College of Washington 
Antoinette Arncld 
212 Columbia 
Pullman, Washington 


RHO—New York University 
Martha J. Kuhlmann 
6401 Woodbine Street 
Brooklyn 27, New York 


SicMA—University of Southern California 
Elsa May Smith 
1168 Alma Street 
Glendale 2, California 


Tau—University of North Dakota 
Elizabeth Robinson 
2724 University Avenue 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 


UpsiLton—Stanford University 
Katharine Dresden 
2290 Ramona 
Palo Alto, California 


CuI—John Hopkins University 
Helen J. Loane 
413 Hawthorne Rd. 
Baltimore 10, Maryland 


Psi—University of Texas 
Corrie W. Allen 
1708 Mohle Drive 
Austin, Texas 


OmEGA—University of California 
Marion DeBerry Alff 
2135 C Parke . 
Berkeley, California 
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ALPHA ALPHA—University of Arizona 
Maria L. Urquides 
1221 E. Mabel Street 
Tucson, Arizona 


ALPHA Breta—University of Wisconsin 
Doris Platt 


Madison 5, Wisconsin 


ALPHA GAMMA—Boston University 
Gertrude Welch 
101 River Street 
West Newton, Massachusetts 


ALPHA De.ta—University of California at Los Angeles 
Joyce Clarke 
5323 Lennox Avenue 
Van Nuys, California 


ALPHA EpsILoN—Columbia University 
Dorothy Fields 
1125 Johnson Hall 
411 West 116th Street 
New York, New York 


ALPHA ZETA—Northwestern University 
Leone Murray 
1406 Chicago Avenue 
Evanston, Illinois 


ALPHA Era—Harvard University 
Mary Elizabeth O'Connor 
40 Bescon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


ALPHA THETA—George Washington University 
Mildred Lucas | 
1730 North Quincy Avenue 
Arlington, Va. 


ALPHA lIota—Claremont College 
Maryellen King 
586 Burdick Drive 
Pomona, California 


ALPHA KappA—Pennsylvania State College 
Agnes McElwee 
809 North Allen Street | 
State College, Pennsylvania 


ALPHA LaMBDA—Southern Methodist University 
Mary Frances Chappell | 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas '5, Texas 


ALPHA Mu—University of New Mexico 
Katharine McFall 
619 North Spruce : 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


ALPHA Nu—University of Buffalo 
Virginia L. Cummings 
419 Crescent Avenue 
Buffalo 14, New York 


ALPHA X1—University of Tennessee 
Elizabeth Sledge 
1621 West Cumberland 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
ALPHA OMICRON—Colorado State College of Education 
Herta Beecher 
Sabin Hall 
Colorado State College of Education 
Greeley, Colorado 


ALPHA P1—Wayne University 


Aileen Schachet .« 
12080 Stopel 
Detroit 4, Michigan 


ALPHA RHO—University of Colorado 


Norma Jean Davis 
College of Education 
Boulder, Colorado 
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Alumne Chapters 


CENTRAL MissourI—Columbia, Missouri 
Margaret Mangel 
500 Rollins Street 
Columbia, Missouri 
CENTRAL OHIO—Columbus, Ohio 
Agnes Wilhelm 
179 North Ogden Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Galeta Kaar 
2143 Hudson 
Chicago, Illinois 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA 
Carol Simonson 
628 Minster Street 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


DayTon, OHIO 
Marcello Disbro 
915 Ferndale Avenue 
Dayton 6, Ohio 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Emma N. Seaton 
17303 Woodingham Drive 
Detroit, Michigan 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


Viola Eblen 
Henderson, Kentucky 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Helen Pearson 
777 Middle Drive 
Woodruff Place 
Indianapolis 1, Indiana 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Eileen F. Steele 
210 Brush Creek 
Kansas City, Missouri 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
Ruth Pitchford 
338 B Park Avenue 
Long Beach 4, California 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Clara May Post 
822 North Cypress 
Burbank, California 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA—San Francisco, Ca'ifornia 
Mrs. Martha Schaller 
1629 Waller Street 
San Francisco, California 


NorTHERN INDIANA—South Bend, Indiana 


Ruth Broughton 
210 North Second Street 
Elkhart, Indiana 


JORTHERN Oun10—Cleveland, Ohio 
Clara L. Robinson 

3563 Randolph Road 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
Frances Ohlheiser 
194 South Los Robles Avenue 
Pasadena 5, California 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Evelyn R. Powell 
3727 N.E. Flanders 
Portland, Oregon 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
Mrs. Emil Olson 
3022 6th Avenue ; 
San Diego 3, California 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
Marguerite Shannon 
1233 Hanchett Avenue 
San Jose 11, California 

SANTA BAR ‘RA, CALIFORNIA 

Zelma 

P.O. Bo 

Santa B 


Pierce 
alifornia 


SOUTHERN {NDIANA—Bloomington, Indiana 


Bessie Harrell 
711 East Cottage Grove Avenue 
Bloomington, Indiana 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Martha Dickman 
S. 729 Bernard St 
Spokane 9, Washington 


St. Louts, Missouri 
Dorothy Scheer Kennel 
4441 Red Bud 
St. Louis 15 


Missouri 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Roberta Shine 

Hillcrest Hotel 

Toledo 1, Ohio 

Washington 


WASHINGTON—Seattle 


Emma Belle Stadden 
532 14th North 


Seattle 22, Washington 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Mary Munch Bergen 
1623 Columbus Avenue | 
Pittsburgh 12, Penns, lvania 


“The burdens of the peace fall heaviest upon children who, whether they 
belong to victor or vanquished nations, in the end are the real victims of any 
war. Reports of welfare workers from Europe and the Far East indicate that no 
generation of children has ever suffered in the mass as has that of our day.” 

: “Children—Hope of the Future” by Eileen Egan 


Survey Monthly, April, 1947 





